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LECTURE L 
INTRODUCTION, 

Ir has been a favourite speculation with philosophers in all 
ages that the infinite variety of matter we see around us is 
merely the result of a definite combination of atoms. The 
hypothetical doctrines of Democritus, Anaxagoras, and Em- 
pedocles appear, after many centuries of discussion, to have 
converged into a fixed law about fifty years ago, which was 
formularized by Dalton under the denomination of the Atomic 
theory. This theory has unquestionably given a great impulse 
to chemical science, but has done little for the science of orga- 
nization. It has facilitated the calculation, and thrown light 
on the proportional combinations of chemical elements, but has 
taught us nothing whatever as to the development and growth 
of plants and animals, The cell doctrine of Schleiden and 
Schwann, which daring the last twenty years has so much ad- 
vanced our knowledge of the biological sciences, has yet led 
many minds to the conviction that it cannot embrace ail the 
facts of organization. Hence it appears to me evident, that 
with a view of making farther progress, and stimulating to 
fresh investigation, we must substitute for the hypothetical 
atoms of the chemist, the visible molecules of the histelogist, 
and demonstrate how all research and discovery in recent times 
tend to support a molecular rather than a cel] theory of organi- 
zation. It will be my object, therefore, in this and the follow- 
ing lectures to develop what I consider to be the true law of 
organic formation ; to blend the well-known cell doctrine of 
Sehleiden and Schwann into a theory of wider application ; to 
show how the known facts in physiology and pathology give it 
the most unequivocal support; and las ly, indicate the manner 
in which it must constitute the basis of « sound therapeutics. 

THE MOLECULAR ELEMENTS OF THE TISSUES. 

Definition, —By a molecule is to be understood a minute body, 
geen under high magnifying powers in all organic fluids and 
textures, varying in size from the four thousandth of an inch 
down to a scarcely visible point, which may be calcu'sted at 
less than the twenty thousandth of an inch in diameter. Op- 
tically it is distinguished according to its size; the smallest 
presenting dark or light points as the focus is changed, and the 
larger exhibiting a dark or light centre, surrounded by a dis- 
tinetly shadowed ring. These last are frequently distinguished 
by the name of granules. The ultimate molecule has never 
been reached, even with the highest magnifying powers. In 
the same manner that the astronomer with his telescope re- 
solves nebule into clusters of stars, and sees other nebule be- 
yond them, so the histologist with his microscope magnifies 
molecules into granules, and sees further molecules come into 
view. 

The chemical composition of molecules must vary infinitely, 
but I have been in the habit of classifying them into three 
groups, and referring them to—l|st, the albuminous; 2nd, the 
fatty; 3rd, the mineral compounds. These component con- 
stituents may be mingled together in various proportions, so 
a simple and compound molecules. In the vast 
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majority of cases they are globular in shape, but they may be 
angular, square, and of various forms. They may differ in size, 
or be of tolerably uniform size in the same liquid or substance. 
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Various kinds of molecules. Fig. 1. ty 
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mined, Sometimes they are concentrated in particular places, 
and at others scattered in groups. Their colour is various. 
Most of the pigments in plants and animals are dependent on the 
formation of molecules, which in the human lung have been 
proved to be pure carbon; and in the tissues of plants and 
animals, differently tinted kinds of fat or of wax. 
Development of molecules.—Molecules may be formed in two 
different ways—lst, iy precipitation in fluids or semi-solid 
substances ; 2nd, by the disintegration of previously formed 
tissues. The former may be called histogenetic (ioros and -yevos), 
and the latter histolytic (icros and \vois—dissolutio)—a term 
first proposed by Dr. Lyons, of Dublin. They may be denomi- 
nated molecales of formation and molecules of disintegration. 
Histogenetic molecules are formed either from the union of 
two simple organic fluids, or from precipitation occurring in 
formative fluids holding various substances in solution. It was 
Dr, Ascherson, of Berlin, who first discovered the important 
fact that the mere contact of oil and fluid albumen caused the 
latter to coagulate in the form of a membrane, which he called 
the haptogen membrane, from drrwua:, to come in contact. A 
more complete mixture of two such drops produces, as is well 
known, a white opaque fluid or emulsion, which stracturally 
exactly resembles milk—that is to say, it consists of molecules 
composed of a drop of oil surrounded by a layer or membrane 
of coagulated albumen. Such compound molecules 
the property of endosmose may therefore readily be produced 
artificially, and by trituration can be reduced in size, so as to 
resemble the elementary molecules in chyle or in the yelk of 
the egg. If oil and albumen be introduced into the stomach 
and intestinal canal, they are always so reduced; and one of 
the objects of digestion would appear to be, separating from 
the food and rendering fluid its oil and albumen, ‘so as to pro- 
duce the chyle molecules, which are ultimately transformed 
into blood. Indeed, everywhere in living organisms it may be 
observed that oil and albumen, formed as secretions by plants, 
and entering the bodies of animals as food, either separately or 
united, constitute the chief origin of molecular formations. 
Mr. Rainey has recently pointed out the condition which 
causes molecular mineral matter to assume the form of rounded 
nuclear bodies.” This condition is viscosity. If carbonate of 
lime be dissolved in water, the forms prodneed en'its presipi- 
tation are crystalline, but if the fluid be gluti 
for example, of flaid gelatine or gum—the forms produced are 
oval or globular. Precipitations made in this way on slides of 
glass closely resemble the appearances called nuclear or cellular 
in different stages of development, as in Fig. 5. Mr. Rainey 
has further shown how starch granules are produced in the 
juices of vegetables, by the endosmose of gum into a cell con- 
taining a solution of dextrine.+ In the same manner that the 
contact of oil and albumen produces oleo-albuminous molecules, 
so does the contact of gum and dextrine precipitate starch 
molecules. In this manner we can comprehend how the mix- 
ture of various organic fluids gives rise to particles of different 


kinds. 
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* On the Mode of Formation of Shells of Animals, of 
other Structures, eereaseees, SYS pocease of Migieeuter Daenarenen 5, 
M.B.C.S. London, 1858. 

+ Microscopical Journal, 1358. 
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Fig. 5. Mineral molecules coalescing into nuclear and cell forms, with single and double nuclei, as 
seen in the preparations made according to Mr, Rainey’s process, Fig. 6. A large caleareous 


concretion formed in the same manner. Fig. 


(Rainey.) 250 diameters linear. 


Histolytic molecules are the result of the transformation and 
disintegration of fluid and solid substances by chemical or 
mechanical action. They are often larger in size than his- 
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7. A concretion in the act of disintegrating. 


wonderful phenomenon of the division of the yelk takes place, 
not by cleavage or other action of the cell-wall or nucleus, but 
by the separation of the mass into two masses instead of one. 


| The nat 
ules, ave mece parely fatty, and from being | e nature of the phenomenon in this case may be compared te 


what is observable in a dense crowd of men called upon to pass 


sometimes associated with the débris of broken-down texture, | over to the right or left hand in order to settle any disputed 


may, in such cases, be readily distinguished. Thus, in the | 


question by a majority. At first unusual confusion is commu- 


breaking up of cells or of muscle when they become fatty, or in | ‘nicated to the whole ; some hurry in one direction, others in 


the putrefaction of animal or vegetable matters, these may be 
seen to soften, lose their peculiar structure, break up and ulti- | 


mately be reduced to a molecular condition. 
We shall subsequently see that these two kinds of molecules 
are constantly changing places ; or, in other words, molecular 


matter formed from the process of disintegration, may, when | 


placed under peculiar circumstances, become the basis of matter 
which undergoes development. In nature, the breaking down 


of one substance is the necessary step to the formation of | 


another, and the histolytic or disintegrative molecules of one 
period become the hystogenetic or formative molecules of 
another. This fact constitutes the basis of the law which I 
shall subsequently seek to establish. 

Molecular movements,—These molecules are governed by | 
forces, which induce among them a variety of movements, and 


cause them to combine in definite ways. This force, which we | 


may call molecular force, is altogether independent of cell | 
nucleus, or other form of structure. 

Ist. I need only allude to the well-known molecular move- 
ments described by Robert Brown. These vibratile, circular, 
serpentine, or irregular motions may be observed whenever 
molecules are suspended in fluids of certain densities, but are 
too well known to require notice here. They occur altogether 
independ:nt of organized structures, and must be regarded as 
in their nature purely physical. 

2nd. The peculiar movements observed in the interior of 
cells, vegetable or animal, and during the putrefaction of 
organic matter, Amongst these I may refer to those seen in 
the large vegetable cells of the Chara, Vallisneria, and Trades- 
cantia amongst plants, and those of chyle, the yelk of the egg, 
and of the salivary cell amongst animals. Again, I have fre- 


scum, composed of molecules, collects on the surface; gradually 


which assume vibratile or serpentine movements. It has been 
much disputed whether this class of molecular motions be phy- 
sical or vital. 

Srd. The movements, which are unquestionably vital, that 
occur in the molecules of the yelk, on the entrance into the 
ovum of the spermatozoid. Here it cannot be maintained that 
the results are purely physical, because in different ova we see 
such widely varying effects from apparently the same cause. 
Neither can it be attributed to any direct influence of the cell 
or of its nucleus, the germinal vesicle. For example, an egg is 
fully maturated in the female organs of generation, and would 
prove abortive if a spermatozoid did not find its way through 
the zona-pellucida, and get amongst the molecules of the yelk. 


As soon as it does so, the apparently purposeless Branonian | 2" 


movements receive a new impulse and direction. Both sperma- 


tozoid and germinal vesicle are dissolved among them, and that 


| So with the molecu 
| nation: their movements are directed by conditions w 








another; but after a time there is seen at the margins, where 

the crowd is least dense, a clear space, which gradually ap- 

roaches the centre, and at length, bisecting the whole, pro- 

uces a complete <a of the crowd into two portions. 
es 


of the yelk in the egg after ago 
did 


not previously exist, and a stimulus is imparted to them which 
causes the peculiar result. It is the division and sub-division 
of the yelk, wholly or in part, which produce the i 
mass out of which the embryo is formed, and this not by any 
direct influence of the cell or nucleus, but in consequence of a 
power inherent in the molecules themselves, which was com- 
municated to them for a specific purpose. 

4th. The peculiar movements so well described by Briicke, 
Von Wittich, Harless, and especially by Mr. Lister, in the 
pigment cells of the frog’ 8 skin,* and which occasion the sudden 
change of colour in the chameleon, i in fishes, and numerous 
other animals. The black lecules may be diffused 
throughont the cell or concentrated in a mass, and all kinds of 
intermediate —— may exist between diffusion and con- 
centration. The change in colour is owing to these alterations 
in the molecules, the tint being light when they are concen- 





| trated, and dark when they are diffused. Mr. Lister ascer- 


tained by experiment that their concentration is caused by ex- 

posure to light, by death of the animal, and by sudden section 
of the nerve going to the skin; while "darkness and irritation 
of the nerve or skin cause diffusion. Sudden amputation of a 
limb produced at first diffusion, followed by the concentration 
of death. These movements of the pigment molecules are 
peculiarly vital, and altogether independent of the cell-wall or 
nucleus. The former is stationary, and acts only as a sac or 
investing membrane around the moving particles, while the 
concentration of them about the nucleus is purely accidental, 
and frequently occurs in other parts of the cell I have seen 
these molecules myself, as Mr. Lister describes them, streaming 
out to and returning from the circumference under the influence 
of the stimnli referred to, where no cell nor nuclear action could 


quently watched the formation of vibriones in putrid fluids. A | be thonght of. 


5th. There are many other kinds of movements which are 


on | evidently unconnected with cells: for example, the contractile 
several of them unite in minute filaments more or less long, | 





fibrille of le are not d dent for their inherent eee 
cells or other form of structure, bat eat the 
molecules of which its substance is com ‘Ail these 
nomena therefore are connected with the — thenteeluee; 
the force occasioning them is a molecular force, and has 
to do with pre-existing cells, or supposed germinal centres, as 
some have imagined. 

The power of combination between these molecules, which, 
under peculiar conditions, not only move, but so move as to 


| advance towards and press upon each other that they at length 
| unite and produce higher forms, must also be attributed to a 


molecular force operating in obedience to fixed laws. Thus it 
was demonstrated by Newton, that in a sphere the total at- 
traction resulting from the particular attraction of all its com- 
ponent parts, is, as regards any body drawn towards it, the 
same as if they had been concentrated at the centre. Hence 
te spherical particles, as so many gravitating points, will 





* On the Cutaneous Pigmentary System of the Frog, Philosophical Trans- 
actions, 1858, 
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be drawn towards each other with a force varying inversely as 
the squares of the distances between their respective centres. 
I refer you to the able descriptions and researches of Mr. 
Rainey* as to the physical laws regulating the formation and 
disintegration of bodies by molecular attraction and 
as well as by molecular su’ ition ; showin: that the same 
ical power which leads to the formation of these artificial 
oe long continued, causes their di-integration and 
i The contemplation of these changes, when re- 
garded as purely physical phenomena, must strike us with sur- 
prize as being closely allied to all our conceptions of the pro- 
gress of life itself. } 
Mr. Bridgman, of Norwich, has lately shown that bodies 
ced slowly by Mr. Rainey’s process may be formed in a 

w hours by inserting into viscous solutions of carbonate of 
lime the two wires of a galvanic battery ; and he farther con- 
cludes from experiments, that molecular precipitation is in- 
tluenced by electrical currents, so that if a tissue be in a pega- 
tive state it grows, and if in a positive state it disintegrates. 
‘* To set up absorption, therefore,” he says, ‘* it is only neces- 
sary to induce an electro - positive condition of a part.” 
Further, he has succeeded in forming artificial cartilage and 
bone by placing dentine in albumen or white of egg, and insert- 
ing the parm a galvanic battery. He says: ** Around the 
negative pole will be found a large mass of brilliantly clear and 
pe rane jelly. This substance, although it has been formed 
out of albumen only, is entirely altered in its character. It is 
no longer, like albumen, soluble in cold water, or coagulable by 
heat. It has become identical with the material of basement 
membrane and bone cartilage...... The portion formed at right 
angles to the two poles is of this character in its densest state, 
almost, if not quite, equalling the densest cartilage. An ex- 
amination by the microscope shows that it is also in some 
thickly studded with peculiar globular crystals of lime, closely 
resembling those figured by Mr. Rainey. It is thus, in its 
composition, strictly analogous to bone in the early stage of 
its calcification. + 

I have examined some of Mr. Bridgman’s preparations, and 
can confirm the accuracy of his descriptions. After the lecture 
I shall show you a section of a young horse’s tooth, in which 
these nucleated bodies may be seen at the margin of the crusta 
petrosa, uniting with its substance to form bone. When, more- 

Fra. 8. over, we pare t 

. tric rings and lamingw sur- 
rounding the Haversian canals, 
with the like arrangement 
existing in calculi and all con- 
cretions, there can be little 
doubt that the mineral de- 
posits in bone are intimately 
connected with the molecular 
law of aggregation, rather 
than with the supposed in- 
fluence of cells. I have long 
been acquainted with the fact, 
that the pellicle which forms 
on the surface of lime-water 
presents the appearance repre- 
sented-in Fig. 8, and closely 
resembles pavement epithe- 
the surface of lime-water, ree lium. It is evidently caused 
sembling epidermis. (250diam.) by the nucleated calcareous 
ing flattened, and adhering at their edges, in 
the same manner that epidermic cells do. 

We see molecules, therefore, combining in the forms of 
crystals and nucleated spherules, and inasmuch as we have 
discovered the physical conditions on which they depend, and 
can produce them artilicially, we have no difficulty in classify- 
ing among purely physical phenomena, even when they 
occur in the interior of animals. But when other molecules 
unite to form nuclei, cells, and fibres, and these arrange them- 
selves into tissues and organs to produce plants and animals, 
we are ignorant of the conditions by which these results are 
brought about; we cannot imitate them artificially, and we 
are content to call them vital, That is to say, that certain 
actions are directed and formed by conditions which are as 
yet undetermined, but which, as they only occur in organic 
as distinguished from inorganic bodies, constitute vital activity. 
Not that an organized boy is independent of physical forces, 
but that certain directions are communicated to them which, 
as invariably resulting in specific forms or properties, make up 
the sum of what we call vitality. 

* Op. cit.; see also papers in the Microscopical Jou 
t On the Absorption of Bone and Dentine pk 
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The molecular law of organization.—In endeavouring farther 
to determine the nature of the actions impressed upon mole- 
cular matter, I have been led to the following law or gene- 
ralization— namely, THAT THE DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH OF 
ORGANIC TISSUES ARE OWING TO THE SUCCESSIVE FORMATION 
OF HISTOGENETIC AND HISTOLYTIC MOLECULES. We have already 
seen that development and growth in animals originate in the’ 
molecules of the yelk of egg, or of a germinal molecular 
mass formed from it. From the researches of numerous em- 
bryologists it would appear that the first form was molecular ; 
that the molecules united to produce nuclei and cells ; that 
these became disintegrated to produce a mass of 
molecules ; that these again united to form nuclei 
and cells, and that the same process was repeated more or less 
often in various developments until the animal or tissue 
formed. This constituted the successive histogenetic and 
histolytic molecules observable in the of the 
former building up to a certain extent, and the product dis- 
i i uce the latter, which after a time again re- 
arranged itself and became histogenetic to form cells or tissues, 
which in their turn broke down and became histolytic. In 
short, it would be found that not only d t, but that 
growth and secretion, absorption and excretion, were only 
different names given to hi tic and histolytic 
and that these were brought about by the formative and dis- 
integrative processes, Numerous illustrations of this law will be 
subsequently given. In the meantime I shall content myself 
with describing the changes which occur in the development 
of Ascaryx mystax, as observed by Nelson. (See Figs. 9 to 33, 

4 


page 4.) 

In order to explain the behaviour of molecules during repro- 
duction, I have thought it best to follow the observations of an 
independent accurate observer. ‘Nheaccompanying figures, there- 
fore, are copied from the original drawings of Dr. Nelson, con- 
tained in his prize thesis, ‘‘On the Development of Entozoa,” pre- 
sented to the University of Edinburgh on his graduation, 1850. 
A portion of this thesis and some of the figures were subse- 
quently published in the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions,” vol. 142, 
for 1852. From the large number of drawings in the original 
memoir, it has been found necessary to make a selection, so 
that several of the intermediate changes have been omitted. 
A glance, however, at the series now given will, I trust, convey 
an accurate idea of what I understand by growth from succes- 
sive bi ic and hystolytic molecules. Figs. 9 to 12 re- 
present the hi i which take among the 
molecules ited in the ovarian tube of female worm, 
until the fully maturated ovum (Fig. 12) passes into the oviduct. 
Fig. 13 exhibits the contact with and entrance of the sperma- 
tozoids into the ovum. This act of impregnation is followed by 
formation of a chorion, and gradual solution of the sperma- 
tozoids, while vP sages vesicle is still visible (Fig. 14). 
This also soon dissolves, and the interior of the ovum is now 
reduced to a mass of histolytic molecules, dense in the centre, 
but beyinning to clear up at the circumference (Fig. 15). 
These now clear up still further, then meet , con- 
centrate themselves, and form histogenetic molecules, as seen 
in Figs. 16, 17, and 18; and a membrane forming round 
them, (Fig. 17,) another included cell is devel , a8 in 
Fig. 19. This divides itself into two, the figure of which is not 
given. Each half separates into other two, as in Fig. 20, and 
the process of division is seen going on in Figs. 21, 22, 23, 24, 
and 25, until another histolytic mass of molecules is produced, 
as in Fig. 26. From this mass the perfect worm is f 
directly by simple coalescence of the molecules, which again 
become histogenetic. They unite together, concentrate them- 
selves, and separate from the vitelline membrane, Fig, 27. A 
cup-shaped depression then occurs (Fig. 28), which, passing 
through the mass, forms a ring (Fig. 29) that is seen to be 
divided at one place. The two ends of the ring now elongate 
and cross one another (Fig. 30), and the molecales go on es- 
cing to form the body of the worm. This next becomes spiral, 
as in Figs. 24 and 25, and on the breaking of the vitelline wall 
is extruded as the perfect animal (Fig. 33). During this pro- 
cess the molecules of the ovary first coalesce to form the ovum. 
After fecundation the spermatozoids and germinal vesicle dis- 
integrate and form histolytic molecules. These re-arrange 
themselves to produce an included cell, which, constantly divi- 
ding, is once more reduced to a mass of histolytic molecules, 
These by a third act of histogenetic cualescence produce the 
perfect animal. 

In this and a vast number of similar observations it must 
be evident that a certain series of molecular transformations is 
necessary for the one which follows it. Thereby is produced a 
continual elaboration of matter—a constant chemical and mor- 
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phological series of changes, the exact number and order of 
which in the production of 


verance to discover. Doubtless 


| 
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Practical applications.— The molecular t must ulti- 


heory 
organic forms only require time mately constitute the basis for the arts of horticulture, agri- 
various conditions, culture, and medicine. 7 


Thus vegetables and animals grow by 


and 
apudeienh, chemical, and vital, must co-operate in producing | the juxtapoeition of molecules which are introduced into the 


the result, and they must all influence molecular as well as 
every other kind of combination. Such considerations and 
facts must convince us of the error of endeavouring to place 
the source of special vital action in any particular form or 
arrangement of organic matter, whether fibre, cell, nucleus, or 
molecule. Each and all of these elements have their vital en- 
dowments, which re-operate on the others; but inasmuch as 
the molecular element is the first as well as the last form which 
organized matter assumes, it must constitute the principal 
foundation of organization itrelf. 

From what has been said, it will be apparent that it has not 
been my object, in directing attention to a molecular theory of 
organization, to interfere in any way with the well-observed 
facts on which physiologists have based what has been called 
the cell theory of gro True, this last will require moditi- 
cation in so far as un processes of growth have been 

ically ascribed to the direct metamorphosis of cell 
But @ theme ineat, saprusstine sine ells 

buds, by division, or by proliferation, wi t a new act o 

oy ion, i : plants and animals 


, in same manner as man 
; admitted observa- 


opposed to a true cell theory of growth, 
but constitutes a wider generalization, and a broader basis for 
its operations. Neither does it give any countenance to the 
doctrine of equivocal or spontaneous generation. It is not a 
fortuitous concourse of molecules that can give rise to a plant 
or animal, but only soch a molecular mass as descends from 
| tera a nccaaee eee Ir 





| economy in the fluid form. This fluid holds in solution the 


particles of which the different textures consist. These are 
deposi and 80 increase of bulk takes place. Any i - 
tion to this process, or any violent disturbance in their statical, 
chemical, or dynamical arrangements when. formed, isthe 
fruitful cause of disease. If this occurs in nervous matter, it 
causes pain, convulsi and spasms; if in muscle, is ; 
if in the blood, alterations in growth, secretion, excretion, &. 
In cases of faulty nutrition, it is reasonable to conclude that if 
we could add to, or subtract from, the particular molecular ele- 
ments which are essential to that we could accelerate 
or retard it: and this is within the reach of the medical - 
titioner. For exam sce? pare = 

cases operates, not any vague itic 

boon supposed to:pesnsas; bet on account of its r of adding 
to the molecular constitution of the chyle, and thes favourins 
ee = -up function of the blood and tissues. There can 
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Tectures 


DISEASES OF THE OCULAR 
APPENDAGES. 


Br GEORGE CRITCHETT, Esq. F.R.C.S., 


SURGEON TO THE ROYAL LONDON OPRTHALMIC HOSPITAL. 


LECTURE IIL. 
ECTROPIUM, OR EVERSION OF THE EYELIDS. 

Analogy between ectropium and entropium ; various forms— 
Istly, from muscular spasm ; in children; mode of occurrence ; 
treatment—2ndly, from chronic inflammation ; lodgment of 
tears ; contraction of skin ; hypertrophy uf conjunctiva ; treat- 
ment ; mode of remedying each of these conditions ; operations 
to shorten lid and to diminish aperture—3rdly, ectropium 
Srom cicatriz ; treatment, 

We shall find that this condition bears a close analogy, in the 
methods by which it is produced, to entropium. Thus there is 
one form of this affection that is produced by sudden muscular 
spasm, acting irregularly upon a swollen lid, and revolving it 
upon its axis; and another forming gradually, and differing 
materially in degree, the result of some cutaneous contraction. 
The former of these conditions occurs most commonly in child- 
ren, and almost invariably affects the upper lid. It takes 
place when the conjunctiva is swollen by purulent or severe 
catarrhal ophthalmia. If this happen to occur unduly at the 
lower tarsal border, the fibres of the orbicularis muscle corre- 
sponding to the upper border are thrown into undue action, 
which still further increases the swelling until, by a sodden 
spasm, it everts the lid, and then by its contraction keeps it so, 
and still farther constricts it—resembling, in fact, a case of para- 
phimosis ; or it may sometimes Py any in cleansing the eye, 
or in applying a lotion, the lid es accidentally everted, 
and then the combined action of the muscle and of the swollen 





membrane keeps it in its abnormal condition. If this condition 


be relie freely 


is seen at an early period by the surgeon, it oe oie 
astringent. 


A recently came under my 
notice at this hospital, in which this form of ectropium had re- 
mained unrelieved for several months. All ordinary means of 

ining it in position failed. I passed a silk 

and it on through the lid, 


el 
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HE 





their turn, react and keep up the irritation. The eye is thus 
deprived of its natural ion. The conjunctiva palpebre 
is exposed and ed. In old people, this is further 
vated by laxity of the muscle, favouring eversion of the i 
us we see the eversion is caused partly by the swelling of 
the conjunctiva, partly by the contraction of the skin, and 
partly = the looseness of the parts. It is chiefly found in the 
lower lid, and it varies much in degree and in the i 
in which these different causes operate in bringing about this 
result. The deformity resultiog from such a condition, and the 
constant discomfort from which the patient suffers, induce him 
to seek anxiously for some relief, and to submit to almost any 
method of treatment for this purpose, 

Owing to the variety of causes in operation, the treatment 
is somewhat complicated and embarrassing, tedious and un- 
satisfactory. We must endeavour to remove seriatim the dif- 
ferent causes of this.affection. The tear course must be restored 
in a way that I shall have to describe when I come to that 
subject. This constitutes a most important part of the treat- 
ment. No healthy action can be restored to the part so | 
as it is kept constantly wet and excoriated by the 
tears, 

The next point is to endeavour to restore the mucous lining 
of the lid to its natural condition and position. For this pur- 
pose all that part which protrudes and presents forwards may be 
freely treated with the solid nitrate of silver, care being 
not to touch the ocular conjunctiva. Immediately after the 
application a stream of water should be allowed to flow over 
the surface. This may be repeated at intervals until the pro- 
truded ion is reduced. If, when this is accomplished, 
there still remain some separation of the lid from the globe of 
the eye, this can be removed by excising a Y-shaped portion 
of the lid, and bringing the edges together with a tine hair-lip 
pin. The effect of this is to shorten the lid and bring it into 
contact with the eye. It generally unites very accurately, and 
without any scar, and the only remaining defect is, that the lid 
occupies rather a lower level than before, or than the other - 

Another method of accomplishing the same object, and 
seems better suited for some cases, is to diminish the palpebral 
 aagenes This may be done by paring the edges of the lids at 

outer ny and fay tay them. a extent of . 
paring must be regulated by the extent of the ectropium, 
the laxity of the lids, and by the sine of the palpebral aperture. 

old people, where these conditions exist to a considerable 
extent, this method produces a better result than the removal 
of the Y from the lower lid. I recently employed this method 
in the case of a young lady suffering from paralysis of the 
ir, The a tom Seteeees levator aaihoe and 

i i was lost, and the lids remained per- 


very : was re- 
v of the other eye, entirely removing the 
deformity, and ing the protection of the organ during 
sleep. condition 1 am now describing is usually found in 
the lower lid only. Any approach to the same state in the 
is mach more ily set right. 
third form of ectropium to which I would direct your 
attention is the most severe and the most difficult to manage. 
It may occur in either lid or both, and results from the con- 
traction of a cicatrix. This cicatrix may be caused by a wound, 
an ulcer, an abscess, or a burn. It is more frequent in the 
lower than in the upper lid, and varies very much in degree. 
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already said, vary very much in degree; but they both exist, 
more or less, Every plan of treatment, therefore, that offers 
any fair prospect of success, must have for its object the re- 
moval of these two conditions. Much ingenuity has been 
exerted upon these cases, Thus it has been suggested to divide 
the cicatrix freely, and then, by keeping the edges apart and 
drawing up the lid, endeavour to prevent subsequent contrac- 
tion, This produces temporary improvement, but, sooner or 
later, it invariably returns to its former condition, and even to 
a state worse than before. The problem we have to work out 
in such a case is, how to obtain the requisite amount of skin 
from the neighbouring parts with the least degree of deformity, 
and at the same time to reduce the lid to its normal length 
and bring it into contact with the globe of the eye. 

In slight cases, particularly in the upper lid, an operation 
has been recently performed by Mr. Wordsworth which very 
much improved the condition of the parts, A fine sharp: pointed 
knife was carried under the lid, and passed on between the 
bone and the soft parts to the extent of from half to three- 
quarters of an inch, so as freely to separate this part of the 
scalp from the bone. A compress was then applied upon the 
forehead in such a way as to force down the soft parts, and 
with them the everted and raised lid, and thus force them to 
form a fresh union to the bone lower down. This is, in fact, 
tantamount to borrowing skin from the forehead. In two cases 
in which I have seen this plan adopted the result was satis- 
factory. It has the merits that no scar is made and that it is 
easy of performance, but it is only suitable for mild cases ; the 
objections are that the eyebrow is depressed, and that it has a 

ight tendency to relapse. 

NM more severe cases some other plan must be contrived. 
Each case must be taken upon its own separate merits ; each 

that is taken must be well considered and carefully car- 
ried out, and its probable effects anticipated before it is under- 
taken ; and nothing should be done that does not offer a fair 
prospect of considerable improvement. It only comes within 
the scope of a lecture like this to indicate a few starting-points 
to guide you in such cases ; the rest must be left to be worked 
out by each individual surgeon in accordance with the pecu- 
liarities of the case. Where a strumous abscess has existed, 
attended with exfoliation of the bone, and adhesion of the 
cicatrix to the bone, all we can do is to substitute one point of 
Adhesion for another. A Y-shaped incision must be made, so 
as to include the cicatrix and adhesion, and to extend some 
way beyond ; this must be raised and detached from the bone, 
80 as completely to free the lid from its attachment, and allow 
it to resume its normal place ; the flap must then be allowed 
to fall loosely upon the surface thus dennded, and the gap that 
is left below must be closed by bringing the edges together 
with pins, thus converting the Y into a Y, and borrowing in 
this indirect way the skin that is required. Simultaneously 
with this proceeding, a triangular piece must be removed from 
the elongated lid, so as to effect the twofold object of reducing 
the lid to its proper length, and raising it up to its proper 
place, I have performed this operation on two or three occa- 
sions, with a very good result. The same plan is applicable to 
ectropium of the upper lid, and skin may be borrowed from the 
forehead to almost any extent by converting a long ¥f into a 
Y ; but much judgment is required in doing this, so as to allow 
on the one hand for subsequent retraction, and on the other not 
to lower the lid beyond a certain point, since the action of the 
“levator palpebrz” is much impaired, if not totally destroyed. 
In those very sad cases in which the lid is quite destroyed, the 
only chance is to transplant a portion of healthy skin so as to 
supply the place. This plan of operating is only to be resorted 
to when all chance of benefit from the other plan is given up, 
and it is only in the hands of very careful poll» skilful operators 
that it is likely to succeed ; it requires much previous thought, 
careful mapping out of all the parts, constant attention to 
every little detail throughout, watchfulness in leaving blood- 
vessels to nourish the part, accurate adaptation of ove surface 
to the other, &c. But all these remarks apply to plastic ope- 
rations in general. I must confess that I am not very partial 
to these operations. The skin that replaces the natural lid is so 
different in its texture and appearance, and is so apt to con- 
tract into a ball in consequence of the contraction of the surface 
upon which it rests, that it requires all the partiality of a 
parent for its offspring to contemplate such a result with any 
complacency. en there is always a chance of the flap 
sloughing, aud under these circumstances the patient has en- 
dured a severe operation not only in vain, but with an accu- 
mulation of scars, At the same time, I am ready to admit that 
I have seen cases in which decided benefit has followed the 
operation. 





DIALYSIS AS APPLIED TO THE DETECTION 
OF POISONS IN MEDICO-LEGAL CASES. 


By EDWARD R. HARVEY, A.M., M.B. Oxon., 


LECTURER ON PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY AT ST, GEORGE'S MOSPITAL. 


Tux following experiments were made in the laboratory of 
St. George’s Hospital, to determine the value of dialysis as a 
method of separating poisons from organic mixtures, and thus 
rendering their detection a matter of ease to the medical prac- 
titioner. The universal interest that Professor Grabam’s re- 
markable investigations excited, and the hope that his dis- 
covery would prove available in medico-legal cases, made it 
desirable to ascertain by experiment if such hopes were securely 
based. Throughout the experiments Professor Graham's in- 
structions were accurately observed. A dialyser formed of a 
gutta-percha hoop, twelve inches in diameter, upon which 
well.soaked parchment-paper was stretched (the whole forming 
an instrument like a tambourine), was floated in a glass basin 
of water. This water will be spoken of as the diffasate. To 
test the materials, a few preliminary experiments with coloured 
fluids were made, with satisfactory results, When the fluid on 
the dialyser was coloured by a crystalloid, the diffusate received 
the colouring matter; when a colloid was the colouring agent, 
the diffusate remained untinged. The decimal weights and 
measures were used throughout, as most convenient. The 
gramme is equivalent to 15-432 grains; the litre is equivalent 
to rather more than 1 pint 15 ounces; the centilitre, to 
2 drachms 43 grains, 

To avoid repetition, it may be stated at once, that whenever 
an organic mixture was placed on the dialyser, a little 
amorphous matter was invariably found, on evaporation, in 
the diffusate, at the end of twenty-four hours. How far this 
interfered with the application of the ordinary tests the ex- 
periments show. 

Experiment 1.—A portion of the stomach of a man known 
to have been poisoned by opium was cut up, and, with its con- 
tents, mixed with water, and placed on the dialyser for twenty- 
four hours: the outer fluid, or diffusate, was then replaced b 
fresh water. At the end of the next twenty-four hours an 
diffusate was tested in the ordinary manner for meconic acid 
by sesquichloride of iron. Noreactionoccurred. The diffusates 
were then evaporated together to the bulk of an ounce: on this 
fluid being tested as before for meconic acid, a very faint 
reddish-brown tinge was produced, but not of a sufficiently de- 
cided character to enable anyone to swear to the presence of 
opiam. 

Experiment 2.—0“00 me of powdered opinm was 
di in water, acidalated with hydrochloric acid, at 32° 
centigrade, for two hours, and then thrown on the dialyser. 
In twenty-four hours, the diffusate, without being concentrated, 
gave ainple evidence of meconic acid. 

Experiment 3.—Une centilitre of landanum was mixed with 
three eggs and water, a few drops of hydrochloric acid were 
added, and the whole thrown on the dialyser. The diffusate 
was evaporated to a bulk of about two ounces, Evidence of 
meconic acid was obtained, the reaction being as marked as 
that produced by fifty drops of laudanum in two ounces of 
water. 

Experiment 4.—A centilitre of laudanum was mixed with 
three eggs and water, aud thrown on the dialyser; no bydro- 
chloric acid had been added. The diffausate, at the end of 
thirty-six hours, neither before nor after concentration yielded 
any evidence of meconic acid or morpbia. 


Experiment 5.—Twe centilitres of landanum were mixed 
with milk ; a little bydrochloric acid was added. In twenty- 
four hours the diffusate had an opalescent appearance, and was. 
so faintly tinged by the seequichloride of iron solution that no 
evid of ic acid was obtained, The fluid was con- 
centrated, and became turbid from phates. A drop of 
acid in great measure cleared the fluid. A very faint reaction 
of meconic acid was obtained, 

Experiment 6.—Two centilitres of landanum were poured 
down a rabbit’s throat. The rabbit died almost inttantly. 
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The stomach with ite contests wore at ence removed, snd | colved in hydrochleric acid, mized with milk, aad thrown en 


with acid and water thrown on the dialyser. No evidence of 
meconic acid could be obtained in the diffasate. It should be 
mentioued that the stomach had no smell of opium whatever 
when removed from the animal’s body. 


Experiment 7.—0°05 gramme of sulphate of strychnine was 
dissolved in water with a little sulpharic acid, and placed upon 
the dialyser for twenty-four hours. The faintest purple tint 
was momentarily produced with the bichromate of potash and 
sulphuric acid on a drop of the diffusate. 
diffasate was concentrated, which gave more and more marked 
evidences of strychnive being present as it evaporated. Into 
the remaining portion of the diffusate, after the free acid had 
been neutralized, a full-grown frog was placed ; at the end of 
three hours it was seized with tetanic rigors and emprostho- 
tonos-—quite characteristic of strychnine poisoning upon these 
animals, 


Experiment 8.—Six nux-vomica beans were cracked, and for 
thirty-six hours digested in very dilate sulphuric acid at 30° 
centigrade, Tlie beans were now quite soft and had partially 
fallen to pieces, and the acid liquor had assumed a brown tint, 
All was thrown on the dialyser. At the end of twenty-four 
hours the diffusate was faintly brown in colour. No purple 
tint could be perceived until the fluid was concentrated, and 
the colour then produced was of a very uncertain nature: it 
was purplish ranning into pink. Experiments proved that 
organic fluids containing no strychnine gave an extraordinarily 
similar reaction with the same reagents. Further evaporation 
rendered the characteristic colour less distinct, until the finid 
itself was a brown syrup totally unfit for any colour test, A 
few drops were placed under the skin of a frog, which after 
one or two slight convulsions became apparently comatose, and 
in twenty minutes died rigid. Another that was treated in 
the same way, except that the acility of the syrap was neu- 
tralized, exhibited the same signs of torpor for forty-eight 
hours, when it died. The remaining syrap was diluted with 
water, neutralized by carbonate of soda, and a frog placed in it. 
In two hours emprosthotonos and tetanic convulsions came on. 
The fluid remaining on the dialyser was poured into a beaker 
and neutralized, and a frog placed in it, which was tetanized 
like the others in about two hours. One frog died in twelve 
hours; another was killed ; and the third, after remaining on its 
back in a tetanic condition ten days, recovered. The soft 
broken beans were rolled ap with fat into a bolus and given to 
a dog, upon whom they had no effect; proving that all the 
strychnine had been extracted. 


Experiment 9.—0°l gramme of strychnine, dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid and water, was mixed with three eggs, and 
thrown on the dialyser. So much organic matter besides 
strychuine was contained in the diffusate, that neither before 
nor after concentration could any evidence of strychnine be ob 
tained. The diffusate was evaporated to dryness over water, 
and the strychnine extracted by ether. The extract after the 


ether had been driven off gave distinctly the reaction of strych- | 


nine. 


Experiment 10.—0°070 gramme of sulphate of strychnine 
was given to a dog. Ina quarter of an hour he had tetanic 
convulsions, and he died in half an hour, 
contents, with acid and water, were thrown on the dialyser. 
The diffasate on evaporation yielded a purple tint, exactly of 
the same dubious character as in Experiment 8. It was evapo- 
rated over water to dryness; a brown residue resulted : and a 
small piece of about the size of a pea was placed under the skin 

a frog, which in two minutes was seized with violent con- 
vulsions, and died. 


It did not appear necessary to carry the investigation far- 
ther with organic poisons, Al] experiments led to the conclu 
sion that small as was the amount of amorphous matter that 
passed into the diffusate, it was sufficient always to obscure, 
and sometimes to prevent, the ordinary chemical reactions, 


although, as was proved by the frogs in the strychnine experi- 
ments, the poisonous crystalloid was present in considerable 
quantity. 

Experiment 11.—A small but unknown quantity of pane 
tartrate of antimony was mixed with three eggs and water, 


and thrown on the dialyser. In twenty four hours the diffu- 
sate, on sulphuretted hydrogen gas being passed into it, be- 
came immedi of an orange tint, and soon deposited a 
yellow precipitate of sulphide of antimony. 


Experiment 12.—0°200 gramme of arsenious acid was dis- 


A portion of the | 


The stomach and | 


the dialyser for twenty-four hours; the diffusate was then re- 

placed by fresh water, which remained in contact with the 

membrane forty-eight hours, Each diffusate gave proof of the 

presence of arsenic, but the second in a fainter degree than 

the first. All the arsenic was thrown down as tersulphide of 
| arsenic by hydrosulphuric acid. To remove all organic matter, 
| the precipitate was treated with ammonia, and, after filtration, 
| re precipitated by hydrochloric acid, The tersulphide when 
| washed and dried amounted to 0°205 gramme, equivalent to 
| 0°165 of arsenious acid. 


| Experiment 13.—0-010 gramme of arsenious acid was dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid mixed with milk, and placed on 
| the dialyser for forty-eight hours. The diffusate was treated 
exactly as that in the preceding experiment. ‘The tersulphide 
of arsenic obtained weighed 00.9, equivalent to 0007 of 
| arsenious acid, 


Experiment 14.—A little arsenious acid (the quantity not 
| weighed), with a few drops of water, was smeared on a cab- 
| bage leaf and given to a young rabbit. After a portion of the 
| leaf had been eaten, the animal became uneasy, and was found 
| the next day dead. ‘The stomach, cut up, and contents, were 

digested in water at 30° centigrade, acidified with hydrochloric 

acid for twenty hours, and then thrown on the dialyser. 
| Abundant evidence of the presence of arsenic was obtained in 


| the diffusate without evaporation. 


Experiment 15.—A rabbit was given on a cabbage leaf 0 020 
gramme of arsenious acid. The stomach and contents, after 
the animal’s death, were treated as before. From the diffusate 

| was obtained 0010 of tersulphide, equivalent to 0008 of 

arsenious acid. 

| Experiment 16.—Two young rabbits, just purchased, were 

| placed in a hutch which had been occupied some months before 

| by rabbits poisoned by arsenic. Fifteen hours afterwards they 

were found dead, much of their food being untouched. Their 

stomachs and contents were treated as usual. The diffusate 
| became of a tawny yellow on addition of sulphuretted hydro- 
| gen; and when concentrated a dirty-yellow precipitate re- 
| sulted. This was separated, treated with ammonia, and filtered ; 
| the filtrate, which was yellow, on addition of hydrochloric acid 
was clouded with a light yellow flocculent precipitate, soluble 
in ammonia, so far answering to the reactions of tersulphide of 
arsenic; but the amount was too small to make it worth while 
to attempt to obtain a metallic crust by reduction. 


Experiment 17.—One gramme of chloride of mercury was 

digested for four hours with three eggs, hydrochloric acid, and 

| water. The mixture was then put on the dialyser for twenty- 

| fourhours. The diffusate was replaced by fresh water, which. 

| remained for forty hours. Qn being concentrated, each dif- 

| fusate gave strong evidence of mercury, the second containing 
less than the first. 


Experiment 18.—Two dogs were given in meat chloride of 
mercury (the quantity anknown). They som vomited up the 
meat, and continued to vomit mucus and other matter at in- 
tervals for some hours. Everything vowited was collected and. 
digested, for forty-eight hours, with hydrochloric acid and 
water, at 30° cent. The meat had in great measure been dis- 
solved, and the rest was in shreds and pulp, having evidently 
undergone artificial digestion. The whole was thrown on the 
dialyser. ‘he diffusate gave strong evidence of mercury, both 
with the galvanic and chemical testa. 

Experiment 19.—To diseover if organic matter in any degree 
interfered with the dialysis of inorganic salts, 0-100 gramme of 
arsenious, dissolved in hydrochloric acid, was, with water, 
thrown on the dialyser, and treated as in Experiments }2 and 13. 
0-120 gramme of tersalphide, equivalent to 0965 of arsenious 
acid, was obtained ; or 96°5 per cent. of the quantity dialysed. 
In Experiments 13 and 14, §2°5 and 70 per cent. were respec- 
tively obtained, 


From there experiments, it — that metallic poisons are 
detected far more readily by ialysis than are ic sub- 
stances; that the presence of colloidal matter does hinder, to 
some extent. the separation even of theinorganicerystalloids; and 
that if colloidal matter be placed on adialyser, a small quantity 
of it will be found, in twenty-four hours, in the diffusate. 
Thus, although dialysis may in some medico-legal cases be of 
assista::ce to the chemist, it world be dan to regard it as 
a substitute for the old and approved me of analysis when 





poison is 
Laboratory, St. George's Hospital, Dec. 1962. 
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TEMPERATURE OF THE HUMAN BODY 
AFTER DEATH. 


By W. C. MACLEAN, M.D., 


DEPUTY INSPECTOR GENERAL, AND PROFESSOR OF MILITARY MEDICINE, 


Ow a recent trial for murder, a medical witness gave very 
positive evidence as to the number of hours that had elapsed 
since death, grounding his opinion on the fact that the body still 
felt warm to the hand placed on the abdomen, If I remember 
well, this gentleman ‘‘ explained” the high temperature 
of the abdomen by stating that the woman was pregnant. I 
think it was a very general impression in the profession that 
no facts exist on which so confident an opinion could be 
grounded. Be this, however, as it may, | place the following 
on record as a contribution to our knowledge on this not un- 
important point :— 

Private John C-——, 22nd Regiment, aged twenty four. He 
was invalided home from Malta suffering from purpura, which 
followed an attack of continued fever, probably typhoid, as it 
was said to have been ‘‘ complicated with diarrhea.” This 
young man had a syphilitic history, and his habits were ex- 
tremely intemperate. He was admitted into the Medical 
Division of Fort Pitt Hospital on the 19th of October, 1862. 
He was then much emaciated and very weak, with slight but 
rather frequent cough without expectoration ; the lower ex- 
tremities and abdomen were covered with purpuric patches ; 
the liver was enlarged, the abdomen tympanitic, with enlarge- 
ment of superticial abdominal veins, and there was serous effa- 
sion into the abdominal cavity. 

Yhis man had repeated attacks of epistaxis, requiring the 
use of the plug in the posterior nares on two occasions, and 
repeatedly passed blood by stool. Nevertheless, after a time, 
under careful mavagement, his condition improved, he gained 
flesh, the bloody discharges ceased, and his general health ad- 
vanced. Unfortunately, he was seized with double pleurisy, 
with enormous effusion into the right side, which terminated 
fatally on the 27th of December, at six a.m. At half-past 
twelve p.m., Staff Assistant-Surgeon Woods and myself took 
the temperature of his body, which lay on a grating on the 
floor of an extremely cold deadhouse, where the body was 
covered with a sheet, and had remained for six hours and a 
half after death. The instrument used was a delicate thermo- 
meter, made by Negretti and Zambra, for taking the tempera- 
ture in disease, At the time of the experiment 1t stood at 52°. 
Placed in the axilla, it rose to 66°; in the mouth, to 68°. On 
the chest and abdomen it stood at 65°. 

Army Medical School, Fort Pitt, Dec. 1862. 
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POISONING BY A GRAIN OF ACETATE OF 
MORPHIA IN A CHILD. 


By L. WINTERBOTHAMY, Ese., M.R.C.S., 


SURGEON TO THE CHELTENHAM GENERAL HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY. 


Tue following case of recovery in so young a child from the 
effects of a grain of acetate of morphia taken in a soluble state, 
and retained undisturbed in the system for two hours and a 
half, is, perhaps, worthy of record :— 

8. L——, aged two years and three months, at nine o’clock 
on the morning of the 13th of November last, obtained pos- 
session of a phial, containing a grain of acetate of morphia 
re name aye of squills, (a medicine of 

was taking a teaspoonful at bedtime,) and 
swallowed the whole of its a 

At half-past eleven, when I first saw the child, no vomiting 
had ocourred, although, in addition to the oxymel of squills 
pe the poison, ape emt mall a 
ounce eerne aire-sat y a chemist, to w i- 
cation been made. I found the child with cold skin, 
face, blue lips, slow weak pulse, and pupils con to 
@ point; ly unable to stand, and with difficulty aroused to 
consciousness — to express, in childish its intense 
desire to be left alone to.sleep. Finding the child still 


attempted to swallow when a moistened spoon was rubbed 
| against its lips, I administered two grains of sulphate of zinc in 
| some coffee, more with the hope of rousing the child with the 
effort of vomiting than with the intention of emptying the 
| stomach of the poison, which | believe had been by this time 
| absorbed into the system. In a few minutes the dose was re- 
peated, and on irritating the fauces with the finger, free vomit- 
| ing was ind d The tic acted about six times, strong 
| coffee being freely given during each interval. 

At half-past twelve the emetic effect of the zine had ceased, 
| and the child’s state had decidedly improved. She swallowed 
| readily, and could stand for a few seconds unaided, though she 

was with difficulty kept awake by friends and neighbours, who 
relieved each other every few minutes in leading her about in 
| the open air, and giving her as much strong coffee as she could 





| be got to swallow. 


At half-past two the child was brought to my house. She 
was icy cold, with an almost imperceptible pulse. She soon 
rallied, however, under the influence of a warm room and a 
teaspoonful or so of hot wine-and- water, when a great or 
ment was manifest. The pupils were less contracted, thou 
still immovable. She was less drowsy, and could walk a few 
steps with a tottering gait. She was ordered to be kept 
thoroughly awake, and to continue taking coffee. 

At half past eight the effects of the poison were wearing off. 
The pupils were less contracted, and the irides answered slow 
to the stimulus of a lighted candle. She could walk unai 
and had just passed urine for the first time since taking the 
poison, The stupor had given place to extreme restlessness 
and irritability of manner, and her teeth were chattering with 
cold. She took some hot egg and milk, with a little wine, and 
at nine o'clock (twelve hours after taking the i she was 
allowed to sleep, Mr. Bubb (in my absence) undertaking to see 
her in an hour's time, and again during the night. Under Mr. 
Bubb’s directions she was allowed to sleep alternate half hours 
during the night. 

At half-past nine, on the 14th, I found her free from any 
trace of opium poisoning, but in an extreme state of restless- 
ness, bordering on delirium tremens. I got her undressed and 
placed warmly in bed, (she had been in her clothes in her 
mother’s arms during the night,) and ordered her small doses 
of chloric ether and ammonia every few hours. After the first 
dose she fell soundly asleep, and slept all through the day and 
following night, only being awakened to take her food and 
medicine; and on the morning of the 15th she woke in her 
usual health, the bowels acting of their own accord for the first 
time since taking the poison. 


Cheltenham, Dec. 1862. 
4 Slirror 
OF THE PRACTICE OF 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


IN THE 


HOSPITALS OF LONDON. 


Nulla est alia pro certo noscendi via, nisi quam 
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GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


FISTULA BETWEEN THE GALL-BLADDER AND COLON; 
PHTHISIS AND BRIGHT’S DISEASE ; DIPHTHERITIC EX- 
UDATION IN THE ILEUM; FATAL RESULT. 


(Under the care of Dr. Bartow.) 

Our present series comprises some rare and strikingly in- 
teresting examples of disease in which a portion of the intes- 
tinal tube was the subject of a fistulous communication either 
with some other organ, such as the urinary or gall bladder, or 
with the external parts; in the latter instance forming a pre- 
ternatural anus. Unusually dangerous as such solutions of con- 
tinuity are, not only was life saved in several cases, but a cure 
of the fistula was effected without any apparent inconveni- 
ence to the subject of it. Each case has distinctive pecu- 





liarities; bat in all peritoneal inflammation was the chief 
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agent in producing the lesions described, and arising from vari- 

ous causes, 

The details of the two following cases were taken from the 
ital records in charge of Dr. Wilks :— 

G——.,, aged twenty-six, was admitted into Lydia ward 
on the 26th of April, 1862. She had had symptoms of phthisis 
for some time, and subsequently it was found that she had 
densely albuminous urine, Also, on two or three i 


Autopsy, eighteen hours after death.—PBoth lungs were found 
illed with tubercle, especially the left, which was in conglome- 
hardened masses, At the apex were one or two small 
Qvities, There was slight effusion of lymph in the peritoneum, 
% if from the first state of inflammation. The colon was closely 
alherent to the -bladder, and, on attempting to separate 
it was fi that the two had communicated. The gall- 

er was of unusual size, and contained a bright-y 
seqpaing coGb wocka clade S's meete tan egonina 

ing whi id it of a crowqui e i 
ily Wah soles wun of the comme cies. On the by to 
this was seen to be evidently of some 

ulceration whatever around it. At some little distance, 
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, a. Se ag maar ge was 
: —— same white deposit. This, on examina 
was found to be mostly fat. 

PASSAGE OF BILE INTO THE PERITONEUM, THE RESULT OF 
ULCERATION OF THE GALL-DUCT FROM A CALCULUS; 

DEATH FROM PERITONITIS. 

(Under the care of Dr. Ress) 
aged forty-two, was admitted July 18th, 


e had at this date ved 
to arise 
was not 


FAE 


well at the time of 


BetiriFE ¢ 


ii 


tion in the cellular tissue, and the coats of the colon were ad- 
herent. There was also suppuration around the gall-bladder 
itself, so that it was easily removed from the liver. The trans- 
verse portion of the colon had slight linear ulceration, with a 
little exudation on the mucous membrane. Spleen and kidneys 
were healthy. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’'S HOSPITAL. 
FISTULOUS COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE RECTUM AND 

BLADDER IN AN INFANT WITH IMPERFORATE ANUS ; 

PASSAGE OF FACES THROUGH THE URETHRA; CURE 

BY OPERATION. 

(Under the care of Mr. Savory.) 

A CONGENITAL communication between the rectum and blad- 
der is a rare circumstance : a case in which it occurred is re- | 
lated by Mr. Masters of Thrapstone, in the British Medical 
Journal of November 29th, 1862 ; the infant living nine days. 
As a result of disease, this peculiarity is more often witnessed : 
a case is recorded in a former ‘* Mirror,” under the care of 
Mr. Canton and Dr. Willshire (Tae Lancer, vol. i. 1861, p. 361 
and another by Dr. Gibb (idem, p. 354). We add a thi 
where there is good reason for supposing that the bowel (dis- 
tended with meconium) opened into the bladder, as there was 
atresia ani; and notwithstanding the double disad 
under which the child laboured, it not only lived to reach 

i a curative i 





The child was a puny, delicate, emaciated little creature, wi 
an expression of age and anxiety in its countenance. It was 
Ry ee a ae 
ye it was very 
rably ‘healthy person: several < omit " a 
and inent ; there was frequent sickness, iti 
Se en ee es 
odour; and it waz feared child would not survive. It:was, 
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ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL. 


SPONTANEOUS FORMATION OF PRETERNATURAL ANUS ON 
THE EIGHTH DAY AFTRR OPERATION FOR STRANGULATED 
F¥MOKAL HERNIA; RECOVERY WITHIN A MONTH. 

(Under the care of Mr. Ure.) 


Mrs. S——, aged fifty, a widow, the mother of three child- 
ren, admitted Dec. 6th, 1860, late at night, with strangulated 
femoral hernia of the right side. On the 4th current, in conse- 
quence of a fright, she slipped down stairs, and presently per- 
ceived a swelling in the groin, since which occurrence her 
bowels were contined ; she felt constant sickness, and vomited 
the simplest food. As far as could be ascertained, the hernia 
had been strangulated at least thirty hours before she was 
brought into the hospital. There was a small, tense, oblong 
tumour, not larger than a nutmeg, siturte below the middle of 
Poupart’s ligament, ‘Lhe saperincumbent skin was nowise dis- 
coloured. The patient plained of pain radiating through 
the abdomen. The pulse was 10S, contracted ; the tongue was 
slightly furred along the centre. The patient having been 
placed in a warm bath, the taxis was fairly tried, but to no 





urpose. 

At midnight Mr. Ure performed the usual operation, which 
presented no difficulty. After dividing the skin and cutting 
through the superficial fascia, he reached the hernial sac, which 
contained a small kouckle of intestine, apparently of natural 
colour. -He then passed his finger up to the stricture, which he 
notched in two places with the hernia knife, and carefully re- 
turned the protrusion, without opening the sac. The edges of 
the wound were held together by three points of suture. 

Dec, 7th.—-Slept well; pulse 100; tongue still furred, but 
moist ; countenance good. She is free from abdominal tender- 
ness, but uneasy from rot having voided urine. She has takin 
some broth, and asks for milk-and-water to relieve thirst. 

dth.—Slept well; pulse 90; free alvine discharge after on 
enema. To allay cough, ordered five grains of compound conium 
pill thrice a day. 

9th.—Palse 72; no complaint ; takes broth with relish. 

Qn the following day the two remaining sutures were re- 
Mioved ; the wound looked healthy. 

13th (eighth day from operation).—The general health was 
good, but there was a discharge of brownish liquid from the 


15th.—The discharge in question was distinctly feculent; in 
fact, a rnatural anus had formed. She was now ordered 
an jevt injection daily, and three grains of compound 
aloes-and-soap pill every night. 

24th —Profuse pas discharge from wound, which has 
notably enlarged, little or nothing being voided by the a:us. 
She complained of want of poamen Mag for which oie. was | re- 
scribed ; and also of the chafed condition of the skin around 
the wound, for which a lotion was ordered, composed of dilute 
lime-water, glycerine, and gum tragacanth. 

26th.—The patient has greatly improved within the last two 
' days. There was a free discharge per anum, and but little 
from the wound, which was evidently closing up ; the counte- 
nance and appetite had improved ; the patient slept well; her 
pulse was of good strength. 

27th. —Preternatural oritice nearly closed ; free alvine evacna- 
tion from lower bowel ; condition in other respects highly satis 

, with the exception of an erythematous affection of the 
skin in the fold of the groin surrounding the minute aperture, 
which occasioned smarting. ‘This was relieved by a liniment 
consisting of three parts of oxide-of zinc ciutment and one part 
of castor oil. 

Within three weeks from the date of the operation the pre- 
ternatural anus, which at one period seemed rather formidable, 
had all but healed, as the clothes applied over the spot showed 
merely a stain. (On the lst of January, 1861, the patient left 
the hospital cured, after a sojourn of twenty-six days. Mr, Ure 
had an opportunity of examining the part atout a year after- 
wards, and found that all had remained sound. 

Aloes, as is well known, exercises a pewerfal stimulant 
action on the colon and rectum. Exhibited in a case like the 
above, it may be said to renew or quicken, from above down- 
wards, the faltering peristaltic movement, thus favouring the 
propulsion of the intestinal contents along their proper track, 
and their final discharge at the natural outlet. Bich was the 
indication sought to be fulfilled, and eventually brought about, 
in the instance now detailed, Mr. Ure found the above plan 
of treatment successful in a similar case sone time afterwards. 





LONDON SURGICAL HOME. 


INTESTINAL FISTULA FOLLOWING THE OPERATION OF 
OVARIOTOMY ; SPONTANEOUS CLOSURE; RECOVERY. 
(Under the care of Mr. Baker Browy.) 

A preter record of this case was given in our “‘ Mirror” of 
December 20th, 1862, as an instance of recovery from ovari- 
otomy. We now notice the case a little more in detail, because 
a fecal fistula formed through the abdominal walls :— 

M. C-——, aged thirty-nine, single, underwent ovariotomy 
on the 15th of em last. She had been tapped on the 15th c 
June previous, and ten days afterwards nearly succumbed fron 
a very severe attack of peritonitis, She was more or less coi 
scious during the operation of ovariotomy on account of di- 
eased heart. The ovarian tumour was adherent to the inte- 
tines in various directions ; and the latter were glued 
from old peritonitis. The omentum was wholly adhereit. 
Much bleeding ensued on separating these. The callipers wee 
removed on the 18th, and she went on well till the 22nd, wien 
vomiting came on, which caused the separation of the pedtle 
from the edges of the wound, and there was an escape of pus 
and decomposed blood to the extent of a quart from the yart 
which it had occupied, On the 23rd, feces passed in 
quantities from the same opening, and a large piece of 
intestine came away. Up to the 30th all the motions 
through the fistula. On that day a warm-water injertion 
thrown up the rectum escaped through the fistula, The next 
day (Aug. Ist) another injection was given, and brought sway 
feculent matter and flatus by the rectum. Injections wer con- 
tinued daily, with the effect of completely diverting th» mo- 
tions to their natural channel, Nevertheless, a fistula rennined 
for some time, but gradually closing until it spontanrously 
healed up, and the patient made a good recovery. 

Considering the circumstances in the foregoing case, the cure 
may be looked upon as something remarkable. It wel illus- 
trates some of the phenomena which occasionally folbw the 
operation for the extirpation of ovarian disease, 


LONDON HOSPITAL. 
(MATERNITY DEPARTMEST.) 


INDUCTION OF LABOUR AT THE EIGHTH MONTH, AND 
DELIVERY OF A LIVING CHILD IN LESS THAN 
FOUR HOURS BY DR. BARNESS METHOD. 


(Under the care of Dr. Bar»es.) 
Tue following case is reported by Dr. W. B. Woodmaa, 


acting resident-accoucheur :— 

Eliza J——, aged thirty, attended as an out-patient, on 
account of incessant vomiting, which had persisted from the 
commencement of her pregnancy till now—the eighth month. 
The moment food is taken it is rejected. She has rapidly lost 
flesh, and is now much reduced in strength. She gets no skep 
at night from pains in the loins, inside of the thighs, &c. The 
usual remedies, including the oxalate of cerium, have been 
without avail. She has been married eleven years, and was 
ouly pregnant once before—ten years ago. She suffered then 
from obstinate vomiting, from which she was relieved by abor- 
tion occurring about the sixth month. There is no history of 
eancer in her family. The catamenia appeared at the sge of 
fourteen, She was often irregular, and frequently menstruated 
bimonthly. Suffered from hemoptysis and palpitation before 
marriage and since ; has had rheumatic fever. Four years ago 
she began to suffer from severe Iumbar and pelvic pain, and 
also menorrhagia ; has often lost large quantities of blood ; no 
other discharge ; has vomited blood in rather large quantities 
during this gestation. 

Tactile examination reveals a scirrhus-like induration of the 
cervix uteri, which is nodulated. One very hard nodule, 
larger than a hazel-nut, occupies the right side of the anterior 
lip and cervix ; there are several smaller ones, The catamenia 
ceased on the Ist of May last; and as she was so reduced by 
the vomiting, Dr. Barnes, at her own earnest request, appointed 
Christmas-eve, at seven P.M., to induce premature la , re 
marking at the time that it would not interfere with Christmas- 
day, myo could promise to terminate the labour in leas than 
eight hours. It was all over in half that time, as the sequel 

show. 

At fifteen minutes past seven on that evening Dr. Barnes 
introduced a small caoutchouc dilator into the os uteri by 
means of the uterine sound, It would then barely admit the 
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r. In half an hour, by water pressure, two 
itted, and the vagina was nicely dilated. 
The stop-cock was then turned off, and the instrument removed 
for al while. A rather larger dilator being then introduced, 
another half hour had enlarged the os uteri to admit nearly 
three fingers, but dilatation went on very slowly in consequence 
of the scirrhus-like induration. Dr, Barnes then ruptured the 
membranes at half-past eight r.m., and incised the os uteri at 
several points with a quanled penknife. The morbid thicken- 
ing and rigidity of the cervix were extreme, and would have 
been incompatible with the birth of a living child at term. Some 
= followed, and the dilator was oS See and pretty 
ally distended with water. After a half an hour more the 
dilator was removed, and opportunity given to allow the in- 
duced uterine action to work. A little before ten P.M. the os 
uteri was sufficiently dilated to allow Dr. Barnes to adapt the 
long forceps, with which, in another half-hour, he terminated 
the labour. The face was directed anteriorly. The placenta 
followed in a few minutes, and the uterus contracted well. The 
child, a good size for eight months, was born semi- 
asphy d; bat after half an rs use of warm and cold 
water ons, and Dr. Silvester’s method of artificial respira- 
tion, it freely, The mother has not had a single bad 
symptom, and the child, though feeble, bids fair to live. Dr. 
Barnes that besides relieving the vomiting, (which it has 
done,) this premature delivery may, by the mammary diver- 
sion Leto the uterine and ovarian in quiescence, 
afford opportunity for recruiting the mother’s health. 

_ This case, and others related in Dr. Barnes’s Memoirs,* must 
dispel all doubts—we have heard such expressed—as to the 
perfection of the new method of inducing premature labour at 
a etermined hour, at least in his hands, 

e observe that in November last a M. Tarnier read to the 
Académie de Médecine of Paris a memoir, describing a method 
of inducing labour by the use of uterine dilators, From the 
pe sah the French journals it does not a pear that an 

is made to Dr, Barnes’s long prior publications. ‘AL 
though there is every reason to believe that the idea of M. 
Tarnier’s instrument is borrowed from the English obstetrician, 
he does not appear to have equalled him in the success of his 
operation. In October last, we are informed, M. Blot, while 
doing duty at the Clinique d’Accouchements for M. Dubois, 
using Tarnier’s instrument, had not succeeded in completing 
delivery after two or three days’ proceedings, It is clearly 
desirable to borrow a little further. 


tip of the little 
fingers could be 





CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 
FECAL FISTULA ABOVE THE UMBILICUS IN A GIRL, FOLLOW- 
ING PERITONITIS ; SPONTANEOUS CLOSURE. 
(Under the care of Dr. WtLusuree. ) 
Tue following brief notes were kindly furnished by Dr, 





Thomas Dobson, of Bowness, Windermere, who was clinical 


matter formed, and it discharged 
two or three times until i 
the hospital well and cured. 

i probably communicated with the transverse 
colon : Istly, from its being situated over the course of that part 
of the bowel—i. e., in the mesial line, and a little above the 
umbilicus ; 2ndly, the discharge had a decided feculent odour, 
which is supposed to be only acquired in the large intestine. 


in as before. This was 
t finally healed up, and she 





ROYAL INFIRMARY FOR CHILDREN, 
WATERLOO ROAD. 


CHRONIC INDURATION OF THE STERNO-MASTOID MUSCLE 
IN INFANTS. 


(Under the care of Dr. W1txs.) 


Dr. W1Lks states that three cases of this remarkable affection 
have come before him at the infirmary. He believes that the 
disease must be familiar to the profession, but he is unable to 
find any reference to it in books, or to glean from those greatly 
experienced in children’s diseases any information respecting its 
pathology. The publication of these cases may draw forth the 
experience of others. 

Elizabeth B——, aged seven weeks, was brought to the in- 
firmary April 2nd, 1861, in consequence of the mother having 
observed a lump op the right side of the a 
child cord-like su 


expired (at the end of six weeks) t 


appearing ) 
essie D——, aged nine weeks, was brought to the infirmary 
a few weeks afterwards, the mother having noticed that there 
had been a hardness on the left side of neck 

birth. On examination, there = boner 4 be a 

stance corresponding in position form to 

muscle, This had co great a hardness that it 

muscle was into tough fibrous tissue, 

piece of wood. 5 eS SS ah 
no his or appearance of syphilis. previous case havin, 
done we the present was treated in & like manner; 
when the ht ben Se wae eevee 2. 

an equally good result might have come al spon 

In this ene the mother observed the induration in 
aoc Snapelinay sex WED, eee Hee Bane w en 
curred in utero. It is possible that physician mA 
might show that it had something to do with the position of 


clerk at the time the patient was in the hospital. The case | the feetus. 


was one of much interest, and the fistulous opening spon- | 
| it was that of an infant a few weeks old, who 


taneously healed up. 


A female, aged fourteen, of strumous diathesis, was admitted | This was fast disappearing when the child was last 


in January, 1861, with the following symptoms :—Pyrexia ; 
pain in the bowels, increased on pressure chiefly around the 


umbilicus, and attended with some tympanitis ; bowels con- | 


stipated; and the pulse accelerated—in fact, all the symp- 
toms of abdominal inflammation. She was ordered to take 
calomel and opium every four hours, with an occasional dose of | 
castor oil when the bowels became confined. This treatment | 
Tenderness and fulness after- | 

became perceptible. It was not thought | 

advisable to open this abscess with the knife ; so linseed-meal | 
poultices were ordered to be constantly applied, and she was | 
put upon fall diet, and ordered tonics, with syrup of iodide of | 
iron. In a few days the integument gave way, with the escape 
of pus. This continued for two or three s, when, on re- 
protic, BF peer Noval Mewoe the visit to the wards, 
some t matter was discov on it, as Say Se 
ee, oe ee en es eee i 
weak, Shes Wy geabedlig ONast, val ten dietaanie ceed s bas 
Ww it , an e di ; but 

it did not remain in this state long before it inflamed, and 








* Obstetrical Transactions, vol. iii, (April, 1961,) and Edinburgh Medical | 


Journal, Jaly, 1962. 


The notes of the third case are unfortunately mislaid ; but 
exact! 


similar induration of the sterno-mastoid on the right side. 


WEST LONDON HOSPITAL. 
THE VALUE OF THE BROMIDE OF AMMONIUM AS A REMEDIAL 
AGENT IN CERTAIN DISEASES. 

Tue physiological effects of the bromide of ammonium formed 
the subject of a communication, by Dr. Gibb, at the late meet- 
ing of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at Cambridge. They were shown to be such as to de.nonstrate 
its value in a number of diseases in which the nervous system 
is functionally engaged, especially the ganglionic, accompanied 

i character. The mucous membrane of the 
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arresting and diminishing the number of fits ; these cases will be 
given in detail on a future occasion. In mild forms of oopho- 
ritis with its attendant symptoms, the bromide of ammoniam 
has sometimes dispelled the latter as if by magic. Trembling, 
nervousness, and general uneasiness, quickly subside under its 
use. It acts as an antispasmodic in this respect ; for it not 
only calms irritation, but allays nervous excitability. This has 
been particularly observed in various experiments, and affords 
sufficient encouragement to proceed with a trial in more severe 
cases of nervous malady than have passed through Dr. Gibb’s 
hands, 

Its effects on the mucous membrane of the eye were tested 
in treating cases of strumous ophthalmia in the young. These 
were found to be remarkably beneficial and decided. In one 
instance, that of a girl aged twelve, the subject of strumous 
conjunctivitis and corneitis, with lencoma and other opacities, 
accompanied by great intolerance of light, which had resisted 
treatment, off and on, for five years, a cure resulted in five 
weeks under small doses of this salt; and, what was hardly 

the opacities were actually diminishing when seen 
seven weeks afterwards. 

The bromide of ammonium possesses some absorbing influence 
upon atheroma, fat, and allied compounds. Individuals who 
took it in quantities ranging from two to ten grains thrice a 
day were either in a state of moderate corpulency, or 
the atheromatous expression, The former, whilst the general 
health continued unimpaired or improved further under its in- 
flaence, seemed to get thinner, their adipose development 
became decidedly less, the secretion from the oily sudoriferous 
glands was much modified and diminished, and altogether there 
was an improved appearance in the countenance, which the 
persons themselves were quite aware of. This was not less 
marked in those undergoing atheromatous changes, and there 
was seen in them besides a decided clearness of the eye; the 
face was brighter, the integument not being so greasy ; the 
mind seemed more active, and the bodily energy was greater. 

We shall return to the subject ; but we may observe that 
the remedy must be used pure. That prepared for Dr, Gibb 
was made by Fincham, of er-street. 








Medical Societies. 


OBSTETRICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
Wepxespay, Decemser 3rp, 1862. 
Dr. Tyter Surru, PREsmpent, 1x THE CHAIR, 


Tue following gentlemen were duly elected Fellows of the 
Society :—Dr, Charles Campbell, Kingston, Jamaica; Mr. 
Walter Chapman, Lower Tooting ; Dr. E. Ellis, Fitzroy-street; 
Be J. Frain, —— Shields is Dr. a 5 Eastbourne ; 

r. Kirkpatrick, Lying-in ital, Dublin; Mr. F. Prince, 
Sawston, Cambridgeshire ; Mr L 8. Shillingford, Peckham ; 
Mr. G, F. Spry,‘ Staff Assistant-Surgeen, Fort Gomer, Alver- 
stoke ; and Mr. T. Taylor, Birmingham. 


A CASE OF MULTIPLE MEDULLARY CANCER, COMPLICATED 
WITH PREGNANCY. 


BY THOMAS HAWKES TANNER, M.D., 
ASSISTANT-PHYSICIAN FOR THE DISEASES OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN TO 
KING'S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, ETC. 

After es some preliminary remarks on the duty of re- 
cording even soli examples of rare or complicated fdas 
Dr. Tanner ee cad ape a oe account of his 
:—He said, “On t 


aged thirty-nine, residing in Drury-lane, 
woman was the wife of a very le working 
Sho hed tlwwaye cujoyed remarkably good berth, "Nese 
ways enj remarkably None 
of her relatives had ever suffered from cancer ; but there was 
a slight family tendency to Bape tint he to 
all i had died from 


say, 
-brother’s children 


| 





| 
t 


| could not 
| propriety of waiting and ultimately effecting delivery by the 
| Cesarean section was di 


| the sigmodd flerere of the colon to the tieeves the pe 


her child died from an attack of croup; and she was rendered 
so miserable by the loss that she ma i 

neither happy nor well since. The enia had been quite 
regular until the 25th of February, 1862; but this was the last 
day of their appearance. 

** At the commencement of the present year (1862) @ small 
swelling, about the size of a hazel-nut, was first discovered in 
the inal walls, just to the right of the umbilicus. There 
was no other symptom of disease i to her husband 
or herself at this time. The growth gave rise to no annoyance 
until a few weeks ago, when it com ing, and be- 
came the seat of lancinating pains, Similar also then 

to form in other parts. 

duced in fedh and stvength:. ‘The appetite was goodl, bub ae 

a in and s' a te was 3 as 
she suffered much from indigesti -“ flatul was 
afraid to eat, al! the remedies prescribed by Dr. Thane 
had given great relief. The sleep at night was very disturbed. 
In the abdominal parietes, just to the right of the umbilicus, 
there was a well-defined tumour, about the size of a large 
walnut. Adjoining the lower part of the ensiform cart of 
the sternum there was a more extensive mass, also seated in 
the abdominal wall. In the left groin there was likewise a 
flattened growth, about two inches and a half in diameter. On 
examining per vaginam, a very firm was discovered 
projecting into the canal, feeling as if it had its origin from the 
ower of the sacrum, though in reality it enti 
seated in the recto-vaginal septum. It cl 
would soon block up the vagina, and 
that it had much increased in size d 
As before mentioned, she was five mon i 
nancy, and both the uterine souffle and the fetal heart 
plainly distinguished. The liver was much and this 
enlargement, combined with the size of the uterus, occasioned 
@ wearying feeling of distension, as well as some dyspneea. 

 Teking all the foregoing circumstances into i i 
it seemed certain that the poor w 
creased, even if life were not prolonged, by lniuing ee 
labour—a proceeding which did not appear contraindicated by 
any feeling for the child, as it was certain that a live infant 
given birth to through the natural The 


; but such a plan of treatment 

was regarded as not applicable to the present instance. 
**Consequently on the 30th July the membranes were punc- 

tured, and about half a pint of liquor amnii withdrawn. On 


the 1st August, labour pains of fair severity set in; but the os 
uteri was still very rigid on ¢ the followin and as the 
patient was getting tired and ex , and moreover as the 
mass of cancer in the recto-vaginal septum reached to within 
almost an inch of the Babes, it was evident that nothing could 
be gained by further delay. I therefore slowly tried to dilate 
the os uteri; and this being i , the foetus was 
broken up with a pair of force i 
difficulty was experienced ; 

blood was very slight; no injury was done to the uterus or 
vaginal walls, and the poor woman was left tolerably comfort- 


‘*For some few days she continued to progress favourably ; 
but on the 10th August a severe attack of diarrhea set in, 
aphthe formed on the tongue and gums, and for the first time 
in her life she became jaundiced. It would only be tedious to 
give an account of the way in which she daily lost ground ; 
suffice it to sa OS ee ae Se from bad 
wane mom Se Saag of 26th of August, d 
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cancer the size of a 

below the ensiform 

times its natural size, and studded with medullary masses, 

ing in size from a to a small There was like- 

wise several deposits of cancer in the great omentum, in the 
, in the walls of the colon, and one mass bi 

the pelvic cavity there was a separate deposit, extend’ 

chiefly down the recto-vaginal septum, and completely in 

Seesd col ladttected with watllinry cst" The thins oom 
and in with medu cancer. con- 

sidering the time which had ela since delivery, was of its 

n size, and healthy. At the apex of the lung there 

was a smal! deposit of tubercle, which had undergone calcareous 


up the vagina. The i 
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The Weather-Book : @ Manual of Practical Meteorology. 
Longman and 


Rear-Admiral Frrzroy, pp. 464. London: 
Co, 1863. 
professed meteorologists and other scientific men, to- 
gether with the nautical profession, may be said to have some 
positive and more or less accurate ideas upon the currents and 
undulations of the earth's atmosphere and their influence in 
working out well-known or particular weather changes. The 
rest of the world, which looks up at the sky, taps the barometer, 
and scans the weathercock, can be admitted to be weather- 
wise only in its own imagination. And to this category most 
of us belong. Every man knows in the morning what sort of 
weather it is going to be, and every man is generally deceived 
before the evening. His umbrella is at home when it should 
be upon his shoulder ; and when upon his shoulder the sun comes 
out, So frequently does this happen, that some home-made 
meteorologists of great natural genius have insisted on the 
truth that the only way to be depended upon of insuring a fine 
day for a pic-nic, is for the whole party to take umbrellas with 
them. Be this as it may, however, the power of forecasting 
weather beyond a few hours has hitherto been shown to be of 
a most illusory character. 

Admiral Fitzroy has for some time determined that we ought 
to, and can, improve our powers in this respect. His name is 
now familiar, indeed, all over our island, and to the humblest 
fisherman u our coasts. Some stubborn and reckless 
“old salts” persist in slighting the tuition and advice which 
the admiral so thoughtfully offers them ; but to the sense and 
perspicuity of the majority of our captains the ‘‘ weather 
signals” of the admiral do not speak in vain. Improved baro- 
meters instead of ‘‘ Hook’s plaything,” power of forecasting 
in lieu of hazard, and preservation of life and property in place 
of their destruction by shipwrecks and storms, are surely gifts 
of no ordinary value ; and for these to some extent society is 
indebted to the author of the book we are now drawing atten- 
tion to, though to whose worth we can do we fear but scanty 
justice. 

Whilst everyone knows that there is an atmosphere above 
us, that it extends for twenty miles perhaps above our heads, 
and that about seven miles constitute the limit in which man 
can exist, every person does not readily form the idea of this 
air having a level horizontally like water, and invariably tend- 
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weather, and even the ablest philosophers almost 
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that we have a key to some light may be thrown, 
and the difficulties of darkness partly dispersed. — xing 
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Great Britain and Ireland, ee See ey 
ae See ae Ss and destruction of 
property.” —p. 107. 

The qualities and values of the meteorologic elements essen- 
tial to the scientific forecasting of weather, as described in 
Admiral Fitzroy’s book, are—pressure or tension of air; its area, 
depth, and cubical contents ; temperature, dryness (or mois- 
ture) of air, and its electricity; direction of wind also, with 
its force and ‘‘degree of purity” or of combination. Having 
these amounts at various places, more or less correlated in 
climate, we can obtain such important dynamic results as rela- 
tive tensions and consequent horizontal pressures, differences of 
temperature, differences of humidity, and electrical differences. 
Along with these, of course, are associated the directions of 
wind currents, their forces, the amounts of interference on the 
surface and above, also their respective electricity. Having 
these in the form of a vast range of statistical facts, and work- 
ing out their dynamical relation to our atmosphere at any 
given time or succession of times, the author seeks to prove 
that we may know 

“* What is occurring around, within a certain area of several 
hundred miles in diameter, in the air and clouds that may be 
above or passing near us; and not only so, we can tell, with 
even more than ity, what will be the atmospheric 
conditions within and at any part of such an area during the 
next two or three days.”— p. 168. 

For nearly two years the theories of Admiral Fitzroy have 
been applied to practice, and, we believe we may say, with 
very marked success, 

‘* The first cautionary or sto:m-warning signals were made 
February, 1561; since which time similar notices have been 

ven as occasion needed, In — 1861, the published 
orecasts of weather were tried ; and after another half year 
had elapsed, for gaining experience by varied tentative arrange- 
ments, the present system was established. Twenty-two re- 
= are now received each —— a Sundays), and ten 

each afternoon, besides tive from the Continent. Double fore- 
casts (two days in advance) are published with the full tables 
(on which they chiefly ha = and are sent to eight daily 
papers, to one weekly, to 8, to the Admiralty, and to 
the Horse Guards, besides the of Trade.”—>p. 170, 

Our limits totally forbid any analysis of the varied subjects 
connected with meteorology discussed by Admiral Fitzroy. 
The work has been anxiously looked for since its first announce- 
ment, and it may well anticipate a very extensive circle of 


d to readers, as being the most practical and easily-mastered trea- 
eath ing to equilibrium ; that it is an aérial ocean, in fact, the fluid | tise upon an obscure though popular theme. f course, in so 
comparatively unmanageable a branch of knowledge as the 
| was , one here involved, there is much room for difference of opinion, 
ary constantly in varied motion, its movements or oscillations | not only as regards general principles, but as relates to details, 
just being produced by many different circumstances — the motion | Hence we may expect to find some of the deductions of the 
ours, of the globe itself, the great circulation incessantly caused by | Admiral to be not at once acceded to by all i 
three heat consequent upon the action of the sun, tidal No one can doubt, however, the main trath of the author's 
BSCS, movements, electricity, &c. The action and results of these | argument, or the advantages which have arisen from its 
< eri i i being carried out in practice. Admiral Fitzroy has most hap- 


pily combined in himself the man of science and the public 
ng Lt, Diary ’, and General Practiti Visit 
meray Kimara and Book of Engager fo 


ie tote eke its character for usefulness 
and completeness : it should be in the possession of every me- 
dical practitioner. 
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Tae Old Year is dead: Live the New! We pause, as we 
pass within the portals of 1863, to salute our readers with such 
kindly greetings, freighted with every good wish for their 
happiness and prosperity in the twelve months to come, as 
time-honoured custom has rendered sacred. We pause; and 
yet we rest not. The labours of the journalist know no 
intermission. The shrill scratch of the busy pen breaks into the 
Christmas Carol, and the clang of the printing-press swells 
the Wassail chorus. Not the less, however, does the journalist 
rej«ice with those who rejoice; not the less does his pen, under 
the magic shade of the holly, become endowed with fresh 
vigour ; not the less, thanks to the wonder-working season, 
does he acquire renewed energy with the flush New Year. 
But, while, with raised and eager foot, pausing within the 
portal, and bracing oneself anew to another cycle of labour, it 
is natural to look back upon the year which has passed, and 
gather from it such hopeful confidence as we may for the 
future. 

Alas! that, in ringing out the year which has gone, we 
could not 

“Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 
For those that here we see no more.” 
Benzamin Coiums Bropiz, Tuomas WaAkLey, EDWARD 
Srayiey, James Ormiston M‘Witiiam, RicHarp Farnre, 
Rozsert Knox—Death the Reaper truly was busy with keen 
sickle amongst the bearded grain in the twelve months gone. 
The loss cast a shadow over our Christmas choer and wassail, sad- 
dening but not extinguishing them. We grieve for the dead ; 
but (let it be confessed) such is our pride in them, that we 
have come to wear our grief bravely. We were loath to 
lose them ; we have not forgotten the aching void caused by 
their absence ; but yet, with the sad inconsistency of regret, 
we rejoice in their .m y pregnant with all 
that is most honourable in, and which redounds most to the 
honour of, the profession. 

Other causes have also contributed to sadden the mirth of 
this joyous season. The misery existing among the cotton- 
workers of Lancashire, and the doubt lest pestilence should 
succeed famine, could not be forgotten at a time when good- 
will and hospitality are in the ascendant. Nobly have the 
cotton-workers borne their suffering ; nobly has England done 
her duty towards them. 

Equally impossible was it to forget the cause of this famine : 
nay, the suffering of Lancashire pales before the wretchedness 
which is being inflicted upon America by civil war. We can 
have no difficulty in picturing to ourselves the utter misery and 
desolation now reigning in thousands of homes in the United 
States. 

If the lesson taught, doubtless, by the civil war in America be 
as fully learned by Americans as that which we ourselves were 
taught and learned by the catastrophe which befell our army be- 
fore Sebastopol in the winter of 1854-55, the Uni‘ed States may 
yet be the gainer by the fiery trial to which they are now ex- 
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posed. In how complete a manner we learned our lesson was 
very conspicuously manifested by an episode of the civil war 
now in progress, 

In the beginning of 1862 it became necessary to reinforce 
the garrison of Canada, The need was urgent, but it occurred 
at a time when the passage of the Atlantic was most dangerous, 
and when the severe Canadian winter interposed grave obstacles 
between the coast and the military posts it was requisite to 
strengthen. Notwithstanding these difficulties, however, 15,000 
troops were thrown into the colony in a singularly short space 
of time; and so admirably and presciently had the hygienic 
care of this force been provided for, that from the time of its 
departure from England to the period of its reaching the inland 
stations to which it was destined, although subjected to a tem- 
pestuous voyage and all the rigors of a Canadian winter, the 
average amount of sick did not exceed two per cent. of the 
strength. The medical history of this expedition reflects the 
highest honour on the Army Medical Department and ite distin- 
guished head. 

This episode of the American civil war is but one of many 
illustrations which might be cited to show how fully the Army 
authorities are alive to the necessity of a just medical and 
sanitary government of the troops, and how excellently the 
practical consequences of the Crimean war, in respect of the 
health-efficiency of our soldiers, are being developed. The 
Admiralty, moreover, is showing a disposition not to lag 
behind the Horse Guards and War Department in medical and 
sanitary matters. The health of the Royal Navy has long 
been in advance of that of the Army, bat still there was much 
to be desired in the former. This was frankly admitted in 
Parliament by the Secretary to the Admiralty in the course of 
the past session. He admitted also that one of the chief in- 
sanitary drawbacks to which the sailor was exposed was the 
insufficient ventilation of the between-decks of our ships-of- 
war. Measures are now being actively taken to determine the 
best method of diminishing the particular evil referred to. The 
evil will, perhaps, be more seriously experienced in armour-clad 
vessels than in ships-of-war of the ordinary construction. This 
fact does not appear to have met with that attention from the 
Admiralty which it merits. At first we were disposed to anim- 
advert upon the Circumlocution and Red-tapeism which ap- 
peared to be at the bottom of this serious neglect, but in pare 
shame we are compelled to forbear. How can we conscientiously 
exclaim against Circumlocution and Red-tapeism in an ancient 
Government department which inherits, and to some extent, 
probably, is influenced unconsciously by, these faults, when we 
find the same faults in a more rampant form in so adolescent 
and immature a creation as the Medical Council? Most dearly 
has the profession paid for its legislative whistle. It may be 
that instrument is a good one when the players know in what 
manner to pipe upon it; but at present the performance is 
excruciating to the feelings, and the listeners are apt to con- 
demn the instrument as well as the performers. 

What can be more lamentable than the aspect of the Medical 
Council aping the most effete bureaucracy! The proceedings 
of the last session of the Council again sank that body several 
degrees in the estimation of those without whose esteem it will 
soon become a nonentity. How strange the picture of this 
session !|—The most cherished and approved resolutions of the 
Council set at naught by the College of Surgeons, and the 
Council placidly submitting to the indecent mutiny. Yet 
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while swallowing this huge and most offensive indignity, the 


Council strains at a diminutive and inoffensive grain ; and not 
until the aid of the bulk of the profession is brought to bear 
upon the matter can it succeed in gulping (and then 
most ignominiously) the little particle. And then, alas! how 
often, when suffering throes as of a mountain in labour, 
has it brought forth an obnoxious little mouse! Witness the 
saggested amendments to the 40th clause of the Medical Act. 
Of a truth we begin to dread the appearance of the British Phar- 
macopeia, What if its publication should be proceeded with in 
the same benighted fashion as the Register? What— But why 
conjure up visions of horror! It is best, however, to steel 
ourselves for the worst. 

Let us turn to another and pleasanter spectacle, While the 
Medical Council has been indulging in Circumlocutery lunes, 
the Royal Collegé of Physicians has been steadily reforming 
itself, and advancing the true interests of the profession. The 
reforms of the College of Physicians culminated in the past 
year by the disruption of the injurious custom of re electing 
the President over an indefinite period, and by the recognition 
of Surgery as a subject of study for the Licentiates. Dr. 
Watson became President in the place of Dr. Mayo. 

But, after all, however much the collective action of the 
Medical Council may be open to objection, the individual 
members do not give way to fantastic vagaries such as not the 
least noteworthy of the members of the Bar think fit at times 
to indulge in, The Bar eagerly sought to make large capital 

at of the shortcomings of Physic in the past year. The 

portentous WiepHam case led to an exhibition of forensic 
display at the expense of the medical profession by no means 
pleasant to recall, and induced Parliament, under the instiga- 
tion of the Lord Chancellor, to pass an Act for the better regu- 
lation of lunacy inquiries, This Act, as first drawn up, was 
specifically aimed against the admission of medical evidence, in 
the fullest acceptation of the term, in cases of lunacy. It was 
largely based on the assumptions that the main difficulty in 
these cases was caused by the irreconcilable testimony given 
by opposing medical witnesses, and that insanity, as presented 
in @ court of law, was not a question of disease, but of 
‘fact ;” not, indeed, a medical question at all. The Houses of 
Parliament rejected the provisions of the Lord Chancellor's 
Bill framed upon these assumptions, but gave force to the 
Bill in so far as it placed certain restrictions on medical evidence, 
and transferred the hearing of lunacy investigations from the 
Masters in Lunacy to one of the Judges of the realm. Lord 
BrouGHaM has justly characterized the restrictions on medical 
evidence as “‘ absurd.” 

It is far from improbable that further vexatious legislation 
in lumacy may, in the approaching session of Parliament, arise 
out of the recent case of Hart v. Sempre. The temptation 
to meddle will be great for those legislators who entirely 
ignore the medical aspects of lunacy. It would be well for 
these gentlemen to bear in mind, that the doctrine of the 
liberty of the subject becomes a cruel farce when it is tortured 
into a guise which debars the nascent lunatic from securing 
that aid and control by which alone he may hope for mental 
salvation. 

It is not to be denied that there was much to justify the 
Lord Chancellor’s contemptuous remarks on medical evidence 
in the parliamentary discussions on the Lunacy Regulation Bill, 
sltheugh in the case which gave rise to the Bill, Medicine was 
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more sinned against than sinning, It is a painful fact that in 


several cases of alleged malapraxis which have been tried, the 
medical evidence in support of the charge was scandalously 
insufficient, and could only have been prompted by ignorance, 
cupidity, or love of notoriety. Would that there were a moral 
gibbet for the men who thus prostitute the fame of a noble 
calling! Happily such men are rare. 

It would be idle to attempt to show to what extent Medicine 
profited in 1862. We are still blinded by the spray cast 
off by the surf of the heaving tide. We know that there has 
been no rest, no quiet, and that all has tended onwards. Even 
the anger and discontent provoked by internal feuds, petty 
bickerings, individual failings, and corporate shortcomings, are 
but indications of that constant aspiration towards a higher ideal 
of Medicine, to the attainment of which such things are stum- 
blingblocks, So far as English Medicine may be gauged by 
the Internatioual Exhibition—the crowning event of the year— 
we may feel confident that its rate of progress does not lag 
behind that of other nations ; and in its mechanical appliances 
it may, indeed, claim some advantages. The reports in this 
journal on the surgical and medical objects exhibited have been 
elaborately complete, and are formally recognised in the official 
report of the Jury, as affording an able and necessary supple- 
ment to their labours. 

For our own part, we may point with just pride to such 
work as we have done in the twelve months past to foster 
medical science and the true interests of the profession. Never 
did the annual volumes of Tue Lancer present a richer pro- 
fusion of material than in 1862. The lectures by Dr. C. J. B. 
Witurams, Mr. Henry Let, Mr. Henny Toompson, Dr. Wa. 
Roserts, Mr. Wurre Coorger, Mr. Hinton, Dr. Peacock, Dr. 
Barnes, Dr. Caampers, Dr. Pavy, Dr. Becure, Mr. Crrrcnerr, 
Dr. Futter, Dr. Parkes, and Mr. Savory; the numerous 
original papers ; the vast mine of clinical observations in the 
Hospital Reports ; the detailed accounts of the proceedings of 
the different Medical Societies ; our own special investigations 
on the Influence of Railway Travelling on Health, on New 
Remedies, and other subjects,—these, apart from foreign and 
home correspondence and news, and the free and full discus- 
sion of whatever may interest or affect the welfare of Physic, 
afford a mass of information which fairly keeps our readers 
abreast of the advances made in Medical Science and Art, and 
contributes in no small degree to secure such onward progress 
and the general well-being of the profession. 
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Tue difficulty of drawing a line between the domains of 
Surgery and Medicine has always been confessedly very great. 
More or less, every man who professes to practise the one or 
the other separately and solely, is called upon to define for 
himself the limits of his practice ; and occasionally the various 
interpretations which individuals have adopted, and the very 
wide limits which they have placed for themselves, have given 
rise to angry comment. Many recent differences have arisen 
out of this difficulty, and there is now considerable variety of 
opinion existing in the special domain of obstetric practice as 
to where the artificially bounded rights of the physician end 
and those of the surgeon begin. In his recently published 
volume of lectures, Mr. Wruttam Lawrence treats this ques- 
tion at great length, and no one is better entitled to be heard on 
the subject. His years of experience, and the influence which 
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his counsels had in preventing the union of the Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons in giving a joint diploma for general 
practice, give special importance to his exposition of the case, 
Mr, Lawrence understands Surgery to include—firstly, injuries 
of all kinds ; secondly, the greater part of external and local 
‘complaints ; thirdly, such internal affections as produce changes 
recognisable externally—for example, alterations of figure, 
colour, or consistence ; fourthly, all diseases requiring external 
topical treatment, operations, or manual proceedings of any 
sort. It is difficult to imagine anything pretending to be a 
definition which could be more imperfect and unsatisfactory 
than this. It is obvious that jaundice (which produces the 
most marked changes recognisable externally), supra-renal cap- 
sular disease, most forms of cerebral disease leading to para- 
lysis, gout and rheumatism, and indeed nearly all the cherished 
subjects of the medical art, are thus brought within the sphere 
of the surgeon’s duty; and for the rest, since there are but few 
of the internal disorders not producing obvious external changes 
which do not at some time call for such manual proceedings as 
leeching, cupping, bleeding, the moxa, &c., it is hard to say 
what diseases Mr. LAWRENCE would not consider surgical. This 
is, however, the inherent fault of the arbitrary distinction be- 
tween Surgery and Medicine. In practice, such a difference is 
found highly convenient ; just as in practice it is found conve- 
nient that individuals practising Surgery should devote them- 
selves more especially to one or another class of affections— 
obstetric, ophthalmic, orthopedic, or cutaneous. But in the 
theory of disease, and in the order of nature, there is no such 
distinction as surgical and medical, The injuries which call 
for operation are modified by constitutional conditions and 
accompanied by internal changes which require the fullest 
medical knowledge. The very treatment of surgical injuries— 
as concussion of the brain—is most commonly purely medical 
in its nature; while, on the other hand, the disease which is 
in its origin internal and arbitrarily ‘‘ medical,” advances until 
it acquires surgical characters, and demands on the part of the 
physician at least the surgical information necessary to deter- 
mine at what stage he shall summon the aid of the surgeon, 
This is seen, not only in such diseases as phlegmonous erysipelas 
(which forms a common ground), and furuncular and carbun- 
cular eruptions, but in such internal diseases as pleurisy termi- 
nating in empyema, bydatids of the liver tending to the surface, 
intestinal obstruction suggesting the existence of solitary bands, 
volvulus, or intussusception. Mr. LAwReEnce, regarding the 
question from a surgical point of view, very fairly and justly 
says that to attempt to confine surgeons to operations and 
manual proceedings would be a degradation to which it would 
be impossible to submit. He instances the eye, which, with 
its appendages, including mucous and fibrous membranes, mus- 
cular, glandular, and nervous parts, with several peculiar tissues, 
is by common consent confided to the care of the surgeon, He 
points out that it not only exhibits the various affections pro- 
duced by common disease, but it suffers gout and rheumatism, 
and is affected by small-pox, measles, scarlatina, and chronic 
cutaneous eruptions, by scrofula and syphilis, cancer, fungus 
hematodes, and melanosis. Hence Mr. LawRENcE concludes 
that it is difficult to understand why there should be any dis- 
tinction, grounded on the nature of the affections, between the 
surgeon and the physician. 

This is indeed the conclusion at which many who have been 





called radical reformers long since arrived ; and it cannot but 
be gratifying to them, as it is likely to aid the gradual and 
complete organization of the profession in this country, to find 
the Nestor of Surgery and ofttimes president of the College of 
Surgeons, formally enunciating these opinions from his profes. 
sorial chair, and publishing them as the matured results of a 
long life of professional experience. 

The practical conclusion at which Mr. LAwREnce arrives is 
yet more pointed and important: ‘‘It is in vain, then, to 
‘establish separate professorships of external and internal 
** pathology ; to institute distinct Colleges of Physic and Sur. 
“* gery ; to teach them as separate sciences, and to expect that 
** they shall be practised separately.” 

We are glad to claim Mr, LawkEnce as a convert to the one- 
faculty system, which has long been advocated by this journal, 
and towards which an important progress has recently been 
made by the College of Physicians, It is evident that, how- 
ever active may have been the opposition of certain members 
of the Council of the College of Surgeons to the propositions of 
the College of Physicians for granting a general degree,—and 
of these Mr. Lawrence has been, perhaps unjustly, reputed as 
among the most determined, —his avowed opinions are in favour 
of joint Colleges of Physic and Surgery, joint instruction in ex- 
ternal and internal pathology, combined teaching of the two 
sciences, and the practice of Medicine as one art. 
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Upwarps of two years ago it was proposed to the members 
of the Jockey Club (who assume, and have allowed to them, a 
sort of prescriptive control over all matters connected with the 
turf) that a small per-centage should be deducted from the 
large sums won at races, and the amount thus yearly collected 
given to hospitals and kindred charities. The gentleman who 
made this excellent suggestion offered to add a munificent 
donation out of his own private purse if the proposal he made 
might be at once carried out. When the world came to hear 
of, and consider, the purport of this suggestion, its exceeding 
propriety at first led to wonderment that it had never before 
been thought of, But this wonder was followed by surprise 
of quite another kind when it became known that the Jockey 
Club ignored the proposition. The public has no very intimate 
acquaintance with the rules by which this body shape their 
conduct; but it is undoubted that they had the power to carry 
out the charitable plan proposed by Mr. Bond if so disposed. 
Indeed it is almost impossible to conceive that the fortunate 
winner of a large stake could ever be so ill-grained and ava- 
ricious a churl as to grudge a small per-centage of his chance- 
gotten gains, and equally difficult is it to suppose that noble- 
men and gentlemen, members and rulers of the Jockey Club, 
could have any sympathy with a man of this kind, if such there 
be. Howbeit, the suggestion made by Mr. Bond was not acted 
on. So, after considerable waiting, he made another proposal— 
this time an argumentum ad hominem—offering, as a sort of 
charitable nest-egg, to give 1000 guineas if the winner of the 
Derby and Oaks for the current year would consent to an allo- 
cation of ten per cent. on their gains for charitable purposes. 
Unfortunately, this liberal offer also failed to effect a fitting 
response. Donation got by Emulation out of Niggardliness 
shied, and disappointed the hopes of many. 

But Mr. Joseph Bond is not a man to be easily turned from 
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good purpose; and this is how he heaps coals of fire on the 
bead of those who refuse sympathy with, or countenance to, 


charities by the distress in Lancashire, he 
has determined to devote the sum to the same charitable uses 


To the establishment of a drinking fountain in the parish of 
St. Clement Danes, £316 8s. 6d. 

To the Westminster Hospital, £105. 

To King’s College Hospital, £105. 

To St. Mary’s Hospital, £73 10s., (£31 10s. having been 

previously contributed. ) 

To the Cancer Hospital, £50. 

To the London Hospital, £105. 

To St. George’s Hospital, £105. 

To the Royal Pree Hospital, £157 10s. 

And in addition to these money donations to the hospitals, 
Mr. Bond presents a number of valuable works of art, to be 
placed either in their convalescent wards or board-rooms ; the 
former being preferred by the donor, and wisely too. The con- 
tributions to the London, St. George’s, and the Royal Free 
Hospitals have been transmitted through the hands of Mr. 
T. H. Wakley, and the donation of 150 guineas to the last- 
named hospital has been, in the words of the generous giver, 
‘ Presented, by Mr. Joseph Bond, to the Royal Free Hospital, 
as a tribute of respect to the memory of the late Mr. Thomas 
Wakley, Coroner for Middlesex.” Two noble pictures, by 
Guardi and Panini, are in addition given to this last hospital ; 
and on the frame of one of these it has been determined by the 
hospital committee that the above inscription shall be engraved. 
We may not pass without special acknowledgment such an act 
of seasonable and unostentatious charity, especially demanding 
tender recognition at our hands. Mere recital of the simple 
details of the gift tell little of the delicacy of the tribute; bat 
there is scarcely a reader of Taz Lancer who can fail to appre- 
ciate the motives of the generous donor. 


THE FEVER CONTROVERSY. 

A soMEWSAT unpleasant and unedifying controversy has 
arisen between the two leading authorities on the subject of 
fever in this country. The questions at issue between Dr. 
Tweedie and Dr. Murchison are not purely scientific, but trench, 
in a great measure, on the ground of literary and i 

morality. Both of these physicians have recently published 
works on fever, of which that of Dr. Tweedie anticipated Dr. 
Murchison’s by a few weeks in its issue from the press. While 
the proofs of Dr. Murchison’s work were being read by a pro 
fessional friend, it was observed that in many passages, some 
of considerable length, not only the general argument, but the 
diction was identical with passages in Dr. Tweedie’s book, these 
not being distinguished by quotation marks in either, but ap- 
pearing in each as the original observations and deductions of 
the respective authors, This was pointed out to Dr. Marchison, 
and he referred back to his previous printed papers in the 
Edinburgh Monthly Medical Journal and ‘‘ Medico-Chirurgical 
Transactions,” where these passages are to be found printed as 
parts of isolated papers which he has published from time to 
time, containing the result of original investigation. He felt it 
necessary, therefore, to introduce into his preface a passage, 
claiming for himself their authorship, and protecting himself 
from the apparent fault of unavowed plagiarism. This has at- 
tracted attention, and has produced a literary bérue of errors 
and improprieties, in which some of our medical contemporacies 
have distinguished themselves by more than ordinary inca- 
pacity amd rashness. The unhappy organ of the British 
Medical Assoviation seized eagerly the opportunity of distin- 
guishing itself by a terrific onslaught on Dr. Tweedie, Of course 





that experienced physician had explanations to offer, and next 
week the fierce attack was followed by an abject apology. If 
possible the apology was more dangerous than the attack, for it 
is more full of errors, and this week the Journal must again 
eat hamble pie. An amusing incident simultaneously compli- 
cated the question. The ‘‘ management” of another periodical, 
learning that Dr. Tweedie had to complain of a review in its 
contemporary, addresses Dr. Murchison with a letter, asking 
for a communication on the subject, and expressing the inten- 
tion of intervening in the question, and leaving the honour of 
both parties intact, It follows up the intention by announcing 
that it has learned ‘‘on the best authority” that the editor of 
its contemporary had never seen the long review which was 
inserted in the journal he is supposed to edit, and giving its 
own version of the affair, which is also in the highest degree 
inaccurate, It is not to be expected that the editor of the 
Journal will confirm the former statement as to his omission 
to edit his journal, although made on the best authority, and the 
mutual confusion, the apologies and recriminations, make up 
as pretty a burlesque as could be presented by actors who are 
well accustomed to play a part in a ‘‘ Comedy of Errors.” 
The substantial merits of the question are quite obscured in 
this bévue by the errors, apologies, recantations, and recrimina- 
tions of those who have undertaken to arbitrate. Dr. Tweedie, 
on his side, avers that he has only made a perfectly justifiable 
use of certain MSS. voluntarily prepared by Dr. Murchison for his 
use, and at his suggestion, for the Lumleian Lectures delivered 
at the Royal College of Physicians by Dr. Tweedie, and re- 
written by him for Ti : Lanorr. (See vol. i., 1860.) This posi- 
tion Dr. Murchison very strongly controverts, and as the ques- 
tion has now become one of etiquette, and even of literary 
morality, it is obviously desirable that it should not remain 
open, or be long and eagerly discussed, without an authoritative 
decision. Such a question may be most properly referred to 
arbitration. It has already been privately decided in favour of 
Dr. Murchison by a physician deputed by Dr. Tweedie to exa- 
mine the question ; but as Dr. Tweedie is far from acquiescing 
in that decision, it may most properly be referred for formal 
judgment to the Board of Censors of the College of Physicians. 
A good deal of evidence has been laid before us on both sides, 
but we decline to enter into the quarrel, or to express an opinion 
as to which of the two physicians is in error, if either. We 
trust that an official arbitration will offer a satisfactory solution 
of the difference. 


ENDOWMENT OF MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


To the excellent examples which have recently been exhibited 
of ing foundations and prizes at medical schools for the 
encouragement of the students, we have to add a fresh instance 
at Westminster Hospital. Mrs. Chadwick, the widow of a 
munificent benefactor of the hospital, in whose memory one of 
the wards had already been named, has vested £700 Consols 
in the lecturers of the hospital school, of which the income 
(£21 per annum) is to be expended in prizes for the encourage- 
ment of study. The lecturers have passed the following appro- 
priate resolution :— 

aon ctaneen of the asteainatng Heapiiad GchestiabRtalt 
cine desire to convey to Mrs. Chadwick the expression of their 
pe Bn tion to her for the munificent endowment she has 


fn ih wont ne fing bn mee 
profession.” 

The influence of the Tite Scholarship at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, the Brown Scholarship at St, George’s, and the Warne- 
ford endowments at King’s College, has been most beneficial 
in each instance ; and probably, if the desirability of such en- 
dowments at our medical schools were kept more openly in 
view, many useful additions might be made, by the munifi- 
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cence of other benefactors, at the various medical schools. It 
is worthy to be noted that while some hundred thousand pounds 


are annually devoted at the universities and colleges to the | 


encouragement of classical and mathematical learning, medical 
colleges and schools are comparatively unendowed, Certainly, 
not one pound is annually given in encouragement of medical 
studies, for a thousand bestowed in classical and mathematical 
endowments. At the University of Cambridge alone twenty- 
six thousand pounds annually are divided among the alumni. 
Scarcely a hundred or two can be counted up in all the medical 
schools and colleges of the metropolis, Such benefactions, then, 
deserve to be particularly noted, when they are made ; and if 
attention be directed to the subject, we may yet hope to see 
their number and total value largely increased. 


THE COMPOSITION OF MILK. 


Ir is an old and trite but true saying, that one half the world 
knows not how the other half lives, or what it does ; a saying 
which may be thus paraphrased: half the world is ignorant 
of that which is known to the other half. Some remarks, in a 
recent number of 7'he 7'imes, on the composition of milk, illus- 
trate the truth of this position. It was therein observed— 
‘* Milk has been so often analyzed that it would seem no fur- 
ther facts could be elicted regarding this important fluid. Pro- 
fessor Boedecker, however, has just completed a series of experi- 
ments conducted on quite a new principle, The question he 
proposed to himself was, whether milk obtained at any hour of 
the day always presented the same chemical composition or 
not? and he has arrived at the result that the milk of the even- 
ing is richer by 3 per cent. than that of the morning, the latter 
containing only 10 per cent. of solid matter, and the former 13 
per cent.,”” &c. 

Now, these observations, so far from being original, though 
to the learned professor named above we doubt not they were 
so, were long since made known in the pages of this journal. 
In 1851 we published an elaborate report on the adulteration of 
milk, drawn up by Dr. Hassall, who, in connexion with the 
important subject of the purity of food, has achieved for him- 
self so widespread and well-deserved a reputation ; but this 
report was not confined to the consideration of the adulteration 
of milk, but entered largely, and in an original manner, into 
the composition of that article, the points referred to in the 
passage quoted above especially having been fully established. 
Thus it appeared that while ten samples of morning milk ob- 
tained from different cows furnished collectively 77 4 per-centages 
of cream, the average of the whole being 7}, the same number 
of samples of afternoon milk taken from the same cows gave 
964 per-centages, the average being 94. The curd in the first 
series of examples amounted to 693, and in the second to $10 


grains, 

But, further, at the period alluded to, the remarkable ob- 
servation was also made that the composition of milk varies 
still more at even the same milking, the milk last drawn from 
the udder being always much richer than that first abstracted : 
thus, while eight samples of the afternoon milk first drawn 
furnished 814 per-centages, the cream on those last removed 
amounted to no less than 1414 per-centages. 

These facts are obviously of much practical importance in 
relation to cheese and butter making, and the diet of invalids 
and children. By the knowledge and right application of these 
facts pure milk may be procured at will, rich in cheese and 
sugar, but comparatively poor in cream; or rich, and even 

rich, in cream, and containing less caseine and sugar. 
Thus the afternoon milk will be found to furnish a larger 
amount of cream than the morning milk, and that last drawn 
most of all; and hence the afternoon milk is best adapted for 
making butter. Again, two or three distinct qualities of cheese 
may be made from whole milk, richer or poorer in caseine or 
cream as may be desired. Lastly, the invalid may select that 
quality of milk which is best suited to his case and his powers 





of digestion. It is a common practice for invalids to procure 
their glass of milk direct from the cow: the milk thus ob. 
tained must, as we have seen, be of the most uncertain com. 
position, according as it is the first or last milk drawn ; if the 
former it will be exceedingly poor in cream, &c., and if the 
latter extremely rich. 

The preceding particulars have also a bearing on the questiox 
of the adulteration of milk, but on this subject we shall have 
some remarks to offer on a future occasion. 








THE SEWAGE OF THE WESTERN DIVISION 
OF THE METROPOLIS. 


On Tuesday evening a most influential meeting of the Metro- 
politan Association of the Medical Officers of Health, Dr. R. 
D. Thomson in the chair, was held at No. 8, Richmond.-terrace. 
Whitehall, to receive the Report of the Committee for general 
purposes on the proposition of the Engineer of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works to discharge the sewage of the western 
division of the metropolis into the Thames at Cremorne. The 
Report was as follows :— 

‘* The Committee appointed by the Me’ 
of Medical Officers of MHealth pe anxiousl 
Report of the Engineer of the Metropolitan 
which has been submitted to them in 


‘tan A ota 
considered the 
of Works, 


rd of Works, to di e the entire sewage 

division of the metropolis, sewer to Brentford, 
into the river in the neighbourhood of Cremorne Gardens, 
They find that the area of this district is nearly twenty-one 
anda half square miles, and estimate the ve amount of 
the sewage at nine and a third millions of daily, which is 
nearly equivalent to the eleventh part of the whole sewage of 
the metropolis, 

‘«It appears that the district so to be dealt with is the largest 
of the four areas on the northern side of the river comprehended 
in the system of drainage now in course of being exevuted under 
the auspices of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and that the 
population of London is so rapidly extending in the same direc: 
tion that the engineer ted that the sewage would ad- 
vance from the eighteenth part when his scheme was published 
to a prospective increment of one-eleventh of the whole metro- 
politan sewage. 

‘* The committee understand that before pouring the contents 
of the western sewers into the Thames, it is proposed to retain 
the sewage for some time in a reservoir, occupying two acres 
of space, with a depth of eleven feet, and to treat it with some 
deodorizing agent. The preference appears to be given, prin- 
yd on economical grounds, to the perchloride of iron, origia- 

ly recommended by Mr. Ellerman in 1847, and —— on 
by a Committee of the Vi of St. Marylebone in ber 
of that year, as being somewhat superior to chloride of lime, 
chloride of zinc, and nitrate of lead, in destroying the odour 
of night-soil ard other similar substances, But the committee 
are not aware that there is a single ascertained fact to warrant 


any deleterious ingredien or that sewage thus 
po mingled with solution of perehloride of iron, and dis- 
into the saline water of the Thames in summer, 
not com, adie usual putrefactive decomposition to which the 
river has eubjected in a greater or less degree for seven 
years. Such d i appear rr bag act on sewage in its 
concentrated form. The truth of this position was demon- 
strated some years ago when an attempt to deodorize the con- 
tents of the main trunk sewers by means of lime i 
failure, because as soon as the se was diluted wi 
impure river water, the influence of deodorizer i 
and a putrefactive action was set up in the of the stream, 
which was as energetic as if no disi ing agent had 
employed. The committee are therefore under the i 
seeing & Ge conclusion that the simple mixture 
perchloride of iron with the sewage will only it 
the brief detention of the sewage in the reservoir, and that i 
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will be found expensive and fruitless so far as the removal 
of smell from the river is concerned. 

‘The committee believe that there is no difference of opinion 

ong those who have directed their attention to the subject 
| he highly patrefactive nature and unwholesome charac- 
vr of the pe ho impurity in sewage, and of the necessity 
which exists for removing all such deposit, independently of 

c t of deodorizers, since it not only possesses in a 

capacity for decomposition, but it likewise has a 

to communicate its own putrefactive action to other 

bodies with which it may come in contact. Large reservoirs, to 
enable the deposit to subside during a longer or shorter period, 
or an extensive system of filtration, would be imperatively re- 
quired, But the essential accompaniments of the scheme the 
committee do not discover to have been contemplated in the 

of the engineer. 

“The committee deem it to be the duty of the Medical Offi- 
cers of Health of the Metropolis to protest against the proposed 
scheme of the engineer of the Metropolitan Board, because for 
the reasons assigned it cannot be adopted without a ma- 
tion of the impurity of the Thames in the midst of the a 

is, and without establishing among an increasing popula- 
Send Babee tha donemees nuisance to health and comfort 


of what would be equivalent to an immense manure manu- 
factory. (Signed), 
R. Duxpas Toomsox, M.D., F.R.S., 


Chairman of Committee.” 

On the motion of Mr. Liddell, medical officer of health for 
Whitechapel, secouded by Dr. Aldis, medical officer of health 
for Pimlico, the report was unanimously adopted, 

After an animated discussion, in which Mr. Burge, Mr. Lid- 
dell, Dr. Aldis, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, Dr. R. D. Thomson, 
Mr. Rendle, Mr. Puckle, Dr. Barclay, Mr. Lord, and Mr. 
Whiteman took part, the following resolutiou was unauimously 
agreed to, on the motion of Mr. Burge, medical officer of health 
for Fulham, seconded by Dr. White Barclay, medical officer of 
health for Chelsea :— 

“That the attention of this Association having heen called 
to the plan proposed for the deodorization of the sewage 
of the western district of the metropolis, and its subse- 
quent discharge into the Thames, wish to record their 
opinion that it will be ineffectual in its tion, perni- 
cious in its influence on the river, and entirely subversive 
of reek ig ey. on which the intercepting scheme was 
originally based.” 

It was then that a deputation of the Association 
should wait on the Metropolitan Board of Works to urge the 
necessity of their not making the western division an exception 
to the general scheme of the drainage of Loudon. 

The conduct of the medical officers of health fully entitles 
them to the commendation of tbe public. 





THE LATE DR. ROBERT KNOX. 


Os the 20th December, 1862, Dr. Robert Knox died from 
apoplexy, at Hackney, after an illness of ten days’ duration. 
He attended to his duties at the Cancer Hospital on Tuesday, 
%h December, but on reaching home in the evening was much 
exhausted, Three days afterwards he had a tit, and then the 


right side of his body remained paralysed. His death was a 
shock to those friends and acquaintances who had seen him io 
tolerable health two or three weeks previously ; but it was 
and is more especially felt by his few relatives and associates, 
who loved the old man for bis most affectionate and cheerful 
disposition, for his promptitude in doing any kind action 
which could serve another, and for his high intellectual quali- 
ties, Like all of us, he had his faults ; but, as with most earnest 
men, these faults were superiicial, and it is no ab..se of language 
to say that a better-hearted man never existed. 

Dr. Knox was born in Edinburgh on the 4th September, 1793. 
He was the son of Robert Knox, teacher of mathematics in the 
university of that city; and, with some pardonable pride, he 
claimed descent from the ancient and honourable Scottish 
family of Ranfurly, in the county of Renfrew. Of this family 
the celebrated reformer John Knox was a member; and, if 
history speak true, there were not a few points of strong re- 
semblance between the subject of this notice and his ancestor, 

The early education of Dr. Knox was received at the Edin- 
burgh High School, then, as now, the most celebrated academy 





in the north. Fora long time he was the dux or captain; a 
position he retained with comparative ease to himself, though 
numerous were the attempts made by youthful competitors to 
i him. He was the gold-medalist in 1810; and his 
name still adds lustre to the tablet on which is recorded the 
list of the annual recipients of this hononr, On leaving the 
High School, he studied medicine in the University of Edin- 
burgh ; and, after taking the degree of Doctor of Medicine in 
1814, was appointed staff assistant-surgeon to the 72nd Regi- 
ment. He was in Brussels at the time of the Battle of Water- 
loo, and t home many of our soldiers who were 
in the fight ; while subsequently he did duty at the Cape, and 
saw much service during the first Kaffir war in 1819-22. On 
leaving the army he returned to Edinburgh, and in 1825 
entered into partnership with Dr. Barclay, a lecturer on 
anatomy and physiology, and one of the most celebrated of the 
extra-academical teachers. In the same year he became a 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons of Kdinburgh ; and it 
may be mentioned here that he was subsequently made a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, a i 
member of the Imperial Academy of France, and a member 
many less important institutions. He was married in 1832, 
and had six children ; of whom, however, only one survives, 

Soon after entering upon his partnership with Dr. Barclay, 
this gentleman retired ; and then commenced the period of 
Dr. Knox's greatest larity as an anatomist and teacher, 
extending nearly to the year 1544. His benches were crowded, 
the audience consisting of between four and five hundred 
ardent and energetic youths, Sprinkled, however, amongst 
these might, at a later period, be seen several time-worn prac- 
titioners, who had ridden into Edinburgh from some twenty 
thirty, or even forty miles’ distance to hear their accompli 
friend. With such a class it can easily be understood that he 
educated between five and six thousand pupils, and that 
amongst these were necessarily many men destined to occupy 
& prominent position in the scientific world, With a happy 
spice of vanity he would boast of having taught William 2 
rear Richard Owen, John Reid, John Hughes Bennett, 

ohn Goodsir, James Y. Simpson, W. B. Carpenter, J. H. 
Balfour, Edward Forbes, the late Director-General (Mr. Alex- 
ander), and many more. The first-named gentleman was his 
demonstrator and ial friend for many years ; and often did 
he foretell that William Fergusson was destined to become the 
first surgeon of his day. In later years he plamed himself 
upon this piece of successful prognostication : and we believe 
it may be said to the honoar of both these men, that neither 
in the tide of success nor in the reflux of trouble was their 
mutual friendship ever interrupted, The secret of Dr. Knox's 

as a teacher is to be found in these facts—viz., that 
he made himself an authority upon the subject of his lectures 
by his dissections and writings, that he showed his heart and 
intellect were both entirely in his work, and that he thought 
more of serving his glass than of making money. Indeed, with 
to this world’s goods, he never had much cause to be 
particularly grateful; but then, as he despised shams, priest- 
raft, and false philosophy, so he had not the smallest love for 
what we are told is the root of all evil. Only afew weeks 
ago he said with energy, in the office of bis friend and pub- 
lisher, Mr. Renshaw--‘*I would rather discover one fact in 
science, than have a fortune bestowed upen me ;” and his hearers 
knew that he spoke the truth. With regard to personal ap- 
ce too, he was indebted as little tonature as his purse 
owed to fortune. But he was a man, not to look at, bat to 
converse with ; though no mere clothes-horse, such were his 
gifts of speech, that his harmonious voice and earnest man- 
ner won the close attention of each listener. Moreover, there 
was scarcely a sabject which could come up in conversation, 
but what the doctor had much to say upon it that was worth 
attending to. With strong prejadices, he could of course be 
violent in argument, though mild in manner; but his words 
always bore thinking of, and not uncommonly the more they 
were thought of the more was the speaker admired. He re- 
sembled Samuel Taylor Coleridge, not only in the tendency of 
his mind to metaphysical speculation, but more worthily in 
the vast variety of his miscellaneous knowledge, and in his 
great power as a talker. 

In the year 1845 Dr. Knox left his native city. and came to 
London. He soon attached himself to the Royal Free Hospital, 
and was appointed pathologist to the Cancer Hospital, an in- 
stitution in the welfate of which he took great imterest, and 
which owes its museum to his untiring industry. At the same 
time he occasionally visited (though not of late years), Liver- 

. Manchester, Newcastle, and other large cities, and de- 

ivered lectures on the Races of Men, Artistic Anatomy, &c. 
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The titles and the number of Dr. Knox’s contributions to 
scientific journals, and to the Transactions of various Societies, 
are unknown. He seems to have kept no copies of his papers, 
and all that can be said is that there is scarcely a natural- 
history journal of any repute which does not contain one or 
more essays from his pen. One communication, on the ‘* Affi 
nities of the Trout and Salon,” is well known, and highly 
son. He translated several works from the French : 

e chief being Cloquet’s Anatomy, which was long used in 
Edinburgh as the text-book ; Béclard’s General Anatomy ; 
Fau’s Avatomy; ani Milne-Edwards’ Manual of Zoology. 
Then his original works would forma small library, for we find 
him giving to the world—‘ The Anatomist’s Instructor ;” ‘* A 
series of anatomical engravings, with letter-press descrip- 
tions ;” ‘‘A Manual of Human Anatomy ;” ‘On Man, his 
Structure and Physiology ;” ‘‘ Great Artists and Great Anato- 
mists ;” ‘‘ A Manual of Artistic Anatomy for the use of Sculp- 
tors, Painters, and Amateurs ;” ‘* Fish and Fishing in the Lone 
Glens of Scotland ;” and lastly, his great work, by which he 
will live—‘‘ The Races of Men.” Discontented with the prospect 
of any approach to idleness, he contemplated publishing a com- 
prehensive work in two volumes with the title—‘* Contribu- 
tions to the Scientific and Educational History of my Times.” 
From a glimpse of the author’s plan as detailed in the preface, 
which we have had the privilege of reading, we feel that the 
public has lost an interesting and valuable treatise. 

We have said that Dr. Knox will best be remembered by 
his. work on the ‘* Races of Men,” which has been largely read, 
freely found fault with, and yet highly praised. is object in 
publishing this ‘‘ Fragment,” was to show that human charac: 


race in human affairs is everything, is simply a fact, the most 
remarkable, the most comprehensive, which philosophy has ever 
announced. Race is everything : literature, science, art—in a 
word, civilization depends upon it.” To give any idea of the 
way in which this hypothesis is worked out, is impossible here ; 
but we would strongly recommend a perusal of the volume to 
all who admire original and ingenious speculations, Admitting 
that the book contains faults of style, arrangement, and some- 
times of matter, yet it is certain that the strength of the argu- 
will make many who set out with being sceptical as to 
trath of Dr, Knox's proposition, end their study of its 

by becoming firm believers in it. 








Correspondence. 


“ Audi alteram partem.” 


8ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL.—A NEW PHASE 
OF BUCENTRICITY. 
To the Editor of Tus Lancer. 


Sir,—The information which has appeared in Tue Lan £1, 
that the treasurer, at the head of a (self-appointed ?) deputa- 
tion, has been opening tiations with the view of removing 
the establishment from place where it is doing its duty so 
satisfactorily and progressing every day in usefulness, to a plot 
(not of thirty, bat) of seven acres, is a startling commentary on 
the recent ings of the Grand Committee. 

The jon of the fact is said to have taken these gen- 
tlemen by surprise, as much as the fact itself took the public. 
It looks so like a quiet nest-egg of fresh troubles and blunders, 
provokingly, but most fortunately, brought to light —an inge- 
nious device unceremoniously exploded. 

In the report adopted last spring, a minimum of from thir- 
teen. to eighteen acres was fixed upon as absolutely necessary. 
A convenient site of that area, replete with every improve- 
ment and advantage, was by good fortune placed at their dis- 
posal, and, when put to the test of actual business, has turned 
out to be eminently well adapted. It has, in short, fully con- 
firmed the sagacity and accuracy of your own description of it 
twelve months ago, when, after fully considering the claims of 
the other sites then offered, you proved that in all natural 
points the Surrey Gardens were superior to any other com- 
petitor. The very locality—being as peculiarly coon fiom 
the probability of deterioration by nuisances and unhealthy fac- 
tories as the ’s Fields district is liable thereto—presents a 
contrast speaking strongly against removal. 

In the meantime a commission, after disporting itself in a 
pleasant continental trip, reported that another minimum (of 





not less than 30 acres) must be adopted. We know how th 
delusion of any such vast expanse being necessary was 

for, against the whole weight of local, of public and 
sional opinion. We know how unwillingly its promoters re 
tired from their false position, if indeed they can be said t 
have done so yet. 

Without a word of explanation for taking a course contm 
dictory of their every word and act for months past, we fini 
them now engaged in a——-well, in a curious project to squeen 
the establishment, and all its appurtenances, into a space no 
one-fourth of their late minimum ; there being no necessity, 
no possible pretext of necessity, as they are in possession of 1 
first-rate site, double the size of that for which they are nego. 
tiating. A month ago, according to them, the place wa 
oe or fourteen acres toosmall ; now it is eight or ten acta 
too large ! 

Where can be the clue to a policy too slippery to be grasped, 
so erratic and shifty as to —_ argument and elude reason, 
ateach new turn pronouncing condemnation on its 
manifestations? Does its key-note consist in doing e 
but that which is right, and which, in the position of the in 
stitution, is dictated by integrity and prudence? Or are th 
parties to it determined to confirm your surmise that there is 
really some ‘‘tremendous job” at the bottom of these extre 

neces? Without pushing such conjectures into painfal in- 
vi a us hope that this last ——— is a piece of 
coquettish diplomatizing, indulged in through a 
round-about, instead of direct modes of action, and 
terminate in the measure which you 
first—namely, the adoption of undeniably the best site 
presented itself, now that it has been tried 
eligible. Thus, and thus only, even 
authorities earn the verc.ict of intelligent 

Serious rumours now exist that the 
professed movement for Lock’s Fields is to 
ally going in the country after all. Nay, 
opinion is worthy of do not hesitate to a 

icion of a design to humiliate the medical 
hospital, by practically destroying the scientific 
efficiency of the school, which would be the inevitable 
taking it out of town. Such rumours and i 
very painful, very offensive. Bat why embark in : 
which give rise to them, and which are almost inconsistent 
with the supposition of respect for public opinion or sound 
appreciation of duty on the part of the actors ? 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
December, 1962. VIGILANS, 
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THE ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet, 


Str,—The medical officers of the Army ought to feel much 
indebted to you for the able remarks contained in your impres- 
sion of December 20th, The to whose recent rapid 

tion these remarks refer is undoubtedly a very able man; 
Seppe this kind is so directly opposed to the usual.cus- 
tom ohn, seme: <> ae oe scarcely ar ey 
are capable of removing the feeling of injustice attending 

Tweed to make some a 
Sedeeein be allo wd the. te ay f the hopes of 
Per’ may wi ex! i i 
the Department went up like a rocket, under the late Mr. 
Alexander, they have come down like the stick } 
The Horse Guards soon managed to take the gloss off . 
rant, and what may be the nature of the hopes of the medical 
officer, now that the Government is aiming at reduction, one 
can hardly say. Anyone meditating en the 
now would do well to ponder w Sa 
his chances of promotion? Unless some war occurs ' 
large scale, the prospect is so remote that it is difficult ; 
mation. He goes to an Army Medical School, and is taught 
large number of difficult subjects, such as were never dreamed 
of before. Now he is well taught, and this step is 
all praise. But what are the held ou 
zealous and scientific officer? 
menciog with enthusiasm, pass 
ness, reach the bank of apath 
their hands in their pockets, and sit down 
some better reasons and be offered 
I see no reason why their should not 
pockets ! 

To a thoughtful or studious man 
distracting ; but how many times will he 
ponderous medical blue-books in the 
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jay sees him located in a barrack-room, to-morrow sees him 
out of it, perhaps; and each move ‘stirs him up from the 
bottom,” as I have heard it es pea How many of these 
id moves are unnecessary and vexatious? Again, what are 
his chances, if a good professional man, of finding himself at 
some remote out-station attending rifle practice all day long? 
Of course every fresh medical officer must have made up his 
mind to expatriation; but what will be done for him if he 
returns with his health damaged by the effects of climate? He 


or partially. On the first point I maintain that it is opposed 


to every ae of civil liberty, dear to Englishmen, to en- 
force by in what particular form drugs shall be kept and 
sold by the vendors. Unless such an enactment is guarded in 
the most careful manner, it will prove most injurious and vexa- 
tious to the chemist and druggist, and lead to endless increase 
of secret remedies. As to the second, it must be borne in mind 
that we have already paid pretty dearly for the maintenance of 
the Medical Council, who seem to consider the publication of a 





is removed, probably, from a regiment to which he has | 
much attached ; or he may (still worse) lead a genteel starva- 
tion life upon half pay, returning to fall pay to find himself 
“nowhere” among the men waiting for promotion. 

The inquisitorial and inspectorial systems, have they not in- 
creased? Is not a system of checks, circulars, reports (confi- 
dential and otherwise)—adapted only to the most idle and 
worst-disposed medicai emn~ nee equally to the best 
men at every turn of their duties? What is the effect of those 
‘confidential reports” (only a small part of which have, after 
all, been made public)? It is possible that a gentleman may, 
in the honest exercise of his judgment, run counter to the 
wishes of his superior, with not only the best intertions, but 
the very best reasons, If so, cannot the course be summarily 
included in the expression, ‘* of an impracticable temper”? and 
fifty stabs in the dark may be given under the cover of these 
newly-begotten confidential reports, than which nothing could 
be better calculated to destroy self-reliance and replace it by 
a yon and toadyism. 





poeia as intended for their own private benefit. Is it 
the intention of the Medical Council to suppress that numerous 
and useful class of books —Dispensatories, Annotated Pharma- 
copaias, &c.? or to monopolize this branch of professional 
literature? Hitherto, to correct the errors, to supply the de- 
ficiencies, and supplement the scanty contents of 1as 
by the doses and uses of drugs an’ preparations, a namber of 
works were published embracing the whole of the matter sup- 
pre by the colleges as the basis for most valuable treatises. 

f the contemplated law should be passed, what becomes of all 
these? Surely there are amongst us sume who will not grudge 
the time and trouble to defeat this hopeful project. Well might 
the Home Secretary wonder what they will be at when he was 
called upon to give the Government assistance to this clique. 
All that is necessary to be done to defeat the attempt is to lay 
the facts first before that fanctionary, and if he has pledged 
himself to the Medical Council, to carry our objections to one 
of the leading Conservative members of the House of Lords. 
The dominant idea which seems to possess the Medical Council 


appeal to anyone conversant with the facts as to how (ar, | is that the profession is to be controlled, mulcted on all occa- 
after all the noise that has been made upon the diminution of | sions, and shut up to a servile dependence on themselves, No 


clerk work, such is the case ; and whether the medical officer 
isso much more *‘ professional” in his duties than formerly. 
And what amount of difference in this respect does exist, how 
rapidly is it being cancelled ! 
By the recent circulars upon “ jelly,” a medical officer is, for 
certain vague and ambi reasons, permitted to give it to 
port of the case ‘‘ to the 
General in transcript and fall detail from the medical 
case-book.”” Whenever officials adopt a scientific theory, they 
have the ill-luck to discover its great importance just at a time 
when it no longer rests upon a secure basis. The first ‘‘ jell§” 
circular rendered us ridiculous as a scientific body in this way. 
I unhesitatingly assert that the most scientific men 
be lost in the service, and the early retirement of some of the 
best men proves it. What amount of leave does a medical 
with his combatant brethren? 


his patients, but he must furnish a re 
Di : 


ae So ee y 
considered, the principle is quite right, but is often as unjust 
as the demand made upon the Hebrews of old to make bricks 
without straw. What means have assistant-surgeons of keep- 
Pe ee tee cee dealin eee 

ene ees ae 

expense of getting there prevent men from going. 
public had a perfect right, of course, to place the 
ion of the in the hands of one so 


WHO KNOWS THE DEPARTMENT. 





THE BRITISH PHARMACOPGIA. 


thought is ever given to protect us against irregular practice, 


| or to benefit our status with the public. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
December, 1562. 





DR. TWEEDIE AND DR. MURCHISON. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Srr,—In reference to certain remarks in two of your contem- 
poraries on the recent works on Fever by Dr, ‘Tweedie and 
myself respectively, permit me to state that 1 have deemed it 
due to myself to call the attention of the President and Censors’ 
Board of the Royal College of Physicians to the exceptionable 
terms in which Dr. Tweedie has thought fit to attri mo- 
tives to me, and to submit the whole matter to the considera- 
tion of the Board. 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Wimpole-street, Dec. 1862. Cuaries Murcuisoy, M.D. 





ALLEGED NEGLECT OF DUTY BY A MEDICAL 
OFFICER. 


On Tuesday, the 23rd ult., an inquiry was held by John 
Mainwari -> an i from the Poor-law Board, at 
parr Sh ape ip hel eet 

y Dr. Lodge, one o' ical officers 
Union, in reference to the death of a man named William 
. It appeared that Saxon visited his sister on Thursday, 
the 13th of November, and being taken ill was uvable to return 
to his own home, only about a quarter of a mile distant ; he 
was therefore provided with a bed in her room. On Monday 
morning, 28 he was no better, his sister went to the workhouse 
to the relieving officer, in order to the advice of a medi- 
cal man, and an order was given her to apply to Dr. 
She took the order to his house, but he was not at home. In 
ing, about seven o'clock, she saw Dr. Lodge, who then had 
, and said, ‘‘ Who is this William Saxon? I shall not 
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pressed himself willing to give a certificate of 
did. The inquiry was conducted at 
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opinion, were not so. This understanding was however denied, 
In his explanation, Dr. Lodge said that ** There is a general 
impression amongst the profession not to attach any importance 
to the opinion of poor patients, and in the absence of the re- 
lieving officer’s statement of urgency, they exercise their own 
discretion as to whether they should attend or not.” 

The Commissioner.—Then you mean to tell me that if the 
friends “f a patient bring you an order and tell you that the 
man is very bad you are not bound to go? 

Dr. Lodge.—These cases are of daily occurrence, and we do 
not feel bound to attend to such. 

‘The Commissioner said he would lay the case before the Poor- 
law Board, and their decision would be duly communicated. 

We think it is to be regretted that the relieving officer did 
not, upon the representation of the applicant, state that the case 
was oue of urgency. Union medical officers are bound to act 
upon the instructions of the Poor law Board, but these instrac- 
tions should be carried out in other quarters also. In this in- 
quiry, which was conducted on the part of the Commissioner 
with much patience and impartiality, we offer no opinion, It 
is one fairly open to comment, and will no doubt tend to good 
results. 





MEDICAL TRIALS. 


HALIFAX COUNTY COURT.—(Boefore J. Stansreip, Esq.) 
Tvuespay,. Decemsper 10TH, 1862. 
PUGH v, WELLSMAN, 


Tuts wasan action brought by plaintiff, a surgeon residing at 
Brighouse, against the defendant, a plumber of the same place, 
to recover £13 17s. 6d. for medical aid and attendance from May 
toJuly last, Payment was disputed on the ground of improper 
treat t; the defendant, however, admitted part of the debt 
and paid £7 10s. intocourt, The case for the plaintiff was ably 
conducted by Mr. Fairless Barber, of Brighouse. During the 
— named, there were two illnesses. the plaintiff attended 

efendant in the first instance, and as the case was a serious 
ove, he consulted with Dr. Kenny. The result was that the 

atient recovered, and plaintiff’s visits ceased on the 28th of 

une, It appeared, however, that the defendant went to 
Askern, and having there indulged too freely, was again at- 
tacked with the former complaint, inflammation of the bowels. 
The plaintiff again attended him on the 23rd of July, but relin- 

uished his charge of the case, in consequence, as is stated, of Dr. 
Kesey telling the defendant that he had been wrongly treated 
by the plaintiff in his first attack. The result of the trial was 
that the defendant was ordered to pay the balance of the 
account in a month. It appeared in evidence that the defen- 
dant had expressed no dissatisfaction with the plaintiff until 
his bill had been delivered. We notice this case in consequence 
of the use which was made of Dr. Kenny’s name by the defen- 
dant. If Dr. Kenny had really used the words which were 
attributed to him, why was he not called on the defence? It 
was clearly not the duty of the plaintiff to place him iu the 
witness box. Mr. Barber exercised a wise discretion in restin 
his case on its simple merits ; he would not have been justified 
in assuming that Dr. Kenny had animadverted on the conduct 
of a F sean y rma brother in so extraordinary a manner. Until 
Dr. Kenny gives a denial to the statement which was made, we 
feel it our duty to acquit him of so grave a departure from pro- 
fessional decorum—a course of conduct which becomes, if true, 
the more re sible from the fact of his having been origin- 
ally called into consultation by the plaintiff. It is to be re- 
gretted that actions of this kind should arise under any circum- 
stances, but much more so if they are instigated by the un- 
guarded comments of a professional man, 








LANCASHIRE DISTRESS MEDICAL FUND. 


In pursuance of the plan adopted by the Committee to invite 
the co-operation of their medical brethren in the distressed dis- 
tricts in the distribution of the funds collected, sums amount- 
ing to £90 have been directed to be placed in the hands of 
several practitioners in Manchester, Ashton-under Lyne, and 
Todmorden, At their next meeting, the Committee will be in 
@ position to forward further sums. They look with much 
satisfaction to the plan adopted, feeling sure that it is the bes 


| 








caleulated to reach much distress that would otherwise be 
passed by. 

The following gentlemen have consented to act upon the 
Committee :—Dr. Barnes, Chairman ; Richard Barwell, Esq, ; 
George Critcbett, Esq. ; Ernest Hart, Esq. ; Dr. Webster ; Dr. 
Forbes Winslow. 





Medical Mews. 


Aporuecartes’ Hatt.—The following gentlemen passed 


| their examination in the Science ana Practice of Medizine, and 
| received certilicates to practise, on the 24th ult, :— 


Cass, William Leonard, Goole, Yorkshire. 

Liudsay, James Murray, Queen’s-road, Grove-lane, Camberwell. 
Martin, Adam Rae, Kochester, Kent. 

Peacock, Albert Louis, Huntingdon. 

wales, Peter, Heimsley, Yorkshire. 

Young, Franci-, Carlten-road. 


Cuo.era at Jeppo is reported to have abated. 


Exection of a Mepicat Coroner For SHREWSBURY.— 
Mr. John Sides Davies, surgeon, has been elected coroner for 
the borough of Shrewsbury. ‘The election is in the hands of 
the Town Council. 


Proportion or Bintns to Deatns.—In the first 
three quarters of the past year, the excess of births over death: 
in Great Britain was 21+,537, a natural increase greater by 
16,063 than in the corresponding portion of 1861. 

Honours to Mepicat Men.—Statues in honour of 
M.M. Lapeyronie and Barthez are about to be placed at the 
end of the bridge that leads to the School of Medicine in 
Paris, 

M. Lovis Pasrevr, the eminent chemist, has been 
elected member of the Academy of Sciences in Paris, in of 
the late M. Senarmont. M. Pasteur has recently added to 
our knowledge of the phenomena of fermentation by a series 
of elaborate researches. 


Tae Lovensoroven Disrensary, built at the cost 
of Miss Herrick, is now nearly completed. It contains two 
large rooms intended for men’s sick wards, on the ground floor, 
as well as two similar women’s wards on the upper floor, with 
convenient patients’ waiting rooms, consulting-rooms, &c. 

Deapty Rirte Batt.—There is in use in the Federal 
army a Minié ball so manufactured that when it enters the Ls | 
it divides, and there is danger of a small ring of zinc being 
unextracted, which is said to account for a a of 
the wounded being attacked by erysipelas. 


Hatt versus Sempte.—We understand that a funds 
liabilities incurred b 
of the fund are Dr. Waller Lewis, General Post Office, 
E.C., and Dr, Forbes Winslow, 23, Cavendish-square, Lon- 
don, W. 

Exrraorptnary Sevr-Moritation.—A woman, 
Jane Brickland, of York street, Camden Town, in a fit of 
drunkenness, deliberately chopped off her hand at the wrist. 
She immediately went to University College Hospital, where 
the arm was shortly afterwards operated on by Mr. Quai 
She is in a fair way of recovery. 


Kineo’s Cortz¢r Hosrrtat.—Upon Mr. Bowman's 
tirement from the hospital, twelve beds were at the 
of the committee. Six of these have been transferred to 
medical side of the house, the others being retained 
surgeons, which Mr. Fe and Mr. Partridge, witha 
ality worthy of imitation in similar institutions, have 
at the disposal of the two assistant-surgeons, Messrs, J 
Wood ané Henry Smith. 


Hosprrat Cuanecss purixc tHe Yrar 1862.— 
last year has witnessed many changes in the personnel 
medical and surgical offices of the itals of the 
that foremost and most zealous band of workers on 
energy and ability so much of the of British 
rests. An excellent principle, which we have long 
at last sec recognised fruitful in good: the 
from office of those veterans of the ion who, 
held for long years appointments at the hospitals, 
their many private engagements and advancing years 
their extended attention to the onerous duties of an 
appointment. Thus Mr. Luke has retired from the 





MEDICAL NEWS.—OBITUARY. 


——————__ S antines _ 


4 property of dissolving both cotton and sik; but that, while the 
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of surgeon at the London Hospital, so making a 


ties 
;cancy in the staff which has been filled by Mr. Hutchinson ; | former is dissolved in a very short time, it takes several hours 
upon the Jagr. Bowman, from King’s College, his place not being filled ; | to dissolve silk, Hence another method of determining the 
ll, Esg br, Budd, from the same hospital, the vacancy in the staff | composition of a compound tissue of silk, cotton, and wool, the 
~ 2) Bibing filled by the appointment of Dr. Garrod. Dr. Bence | latter being quite insoluble in the ammoniuret. M. Ozanam 


nes, Physician at St. George’s, has also retired before the 

xpiration of his term of office to enjoy the lanrels of his suc 

3; and Dr. Wadham has become a member of the staff. Mr. 

hite Cooper, ieee os Surgeon at St. Mary's, has adopted 
an 


also announced that he was engaged in endeavouring to ture 
the solution of silk to account by casting silk stuffs instead of 
weaving them, or drawing silk threads like wire instead of 
spinning them, &. MM. Jolly and Musset wrote to request 


he same ste is succeeded in his office by Mr. Ernest Hart. | the Academy to annul their last commuuication on spontaneous 

{r, Lee and Mr. Holmes at St. George’s Hospital, Dr. Fox at | generation. 

niversity College, Mr. Lawson at Moorfields, Mr. Chris- Heatta or Lonpow purine THE Week ENDING 
a passed Mpopher Heath and Dr. Latham at Westminster Hospital, Mr. | Sarcrpiy, Vecemper 27th.—The returns of last week for 
sine, and pulke and Dr. Greenhow at Middlesex Hospital, Dr. Barnes | London exhibit a further decrease on the high mortality of 


t St. Thomas's Hospital,—all new names added to the staff 
f these institutions. Few years have been more eventful in 
uch changes, for this list is certainly not complete ; and, re- 
iewing the ro!l of names of able and talented men, full of 
igour and capacity, who have thus been enlisted in the hos 
vital work of the metropolis, we feel that both the public and 
e profession may bé congratulated on the accession of so much 
ent to so good a cause, 


November. In the week that ended on Saturday the number 
of deaths was 1292. The average number for corresponding 
weeks in the ten years 1852-61, with a correction for increase 
of population, is 1560. The deaths last week were fewer by 
2468 than they would have been if the average rate of mortality 
had ruled. The births in the week exceeded the deaths in the 
same period by 318. Twenty-eight cases were recorded in 
which small-pox was fatal. Eleven of these occurred in the 








BURY.— : in 6 
Tue Anatysis of Warer.—In the journal of the | *™ll-pox hospital. Measles was fatal in 61 cases. 
so ies Ppvemical Society, Mr. C. Nicholson has described a rapid | The births were—boys, $29; girls, 751 ; total, 1610. 
olumetric process so delicate as to determine the presence of = 
, 980005 gramme of lime per litre. He employs the alcoholic - 
he firs p solution, and aon of nitrate of baryta, nitrate of brtux é 
r deaths a 
ilver, oxalate of ammonia, and permanganate of potash. The 
pater by wpe | by Dr. LS myape of Chatham, et pane soap might DAVID EVANS, ESQ, OF BELPER. 
be employed to make a soap solution perfectly fluid at ordinar ‘= wenti e <4 ‘ 
nour of mperatures, has removed what might have been etherdics A. — f hinge we = took place os “phe 
dat the [Bn insuperable bar to the perfection of the analysis. catslnd Relies Pat, SE GE CeanS WHER, ceQuines mene ° 
—- Campripeg: AppENBRooKkr’s Hospitat.—The Quar- For the last eight or ten years, owing to the infirmities of 
been ME advanced age, he had retired from the active duties of his pro- 
- of fession, but for i years previous to that time he _ known 
far and wide as one of the most eminent surgeons of his day. 
ded to ey had invited ans As an operative surgeon and oculist, he was surpassed by few 
& Series Bifrom Mr. D. Wyatt, Mr. A. Salvin, Mr. C. Hardwicke, sed Mr. | his Me oe in many cases, being marked by great henatiy 
‘the plans are to be sent in by the 15th of February | and boldness—a boldness almost always justified by success. 
he cost next, and will be submitted to the next quarterly court, on | He tied the carotid artery three times, twice successfully, As 
> he 30th of March, The report was adopted. a wie mo wpa and operator for hernia and cataract he was par- 
. ticularly successful. 
or, with Femonat Aynvetsn CoxTRoLtrp avres =SEves One striking excellence in Mr. Evars’ professional character 
ke. Hours’ Dierran Compression.—M. C ac communi- the ? he displayed i dying the 
cated to the Surgical Society of Paris, at the mecting of the | 8 Sie tenacions petseveralins sility and. carefal shecrenti 
Federal [2th of September, the case of a patient affected with femoral | TO*OUrces Which grent BAlutal tithes ander Ps 


constantly suggested ; and he was thus, under Providence, the 
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aneurisim, jast above the ring of the adductor magnus. Digital 
compression was begun at noon, and the tumour was firm and 
still at seven in the evening, the collateral circulation having 
taken twelve hours to become established. The com 

tion was exerted on two spots alternately—namely, — ed 
between ilium and pubis, and the muscular masses a little 
below, the 7 being assisted by a little bag filled with lead, 
which latter facilitated the manipulations, As the pain was 
very great in the ilio-pubic region, the alternation al of 
continuous com ion. The collateral circulation is now well 
developed, and all the arteries ar: felt, both in the leg and foot. 
The compression was carried on for twenty-four hours more, 
after the condensation of the tumours, in order to 

return of the pulsations and ensure the permanenc 

M. Chassaignac stated that the results of the case had been wit- 
vessed by Messrs, Curling, Syme, Taylor, and Hodgkin. 


_Acapemy or Sciences.—At a late sittmmg a commu- 
lication was received from M. Hoffmann, on crysaniline, a 
new colouring matter extracted from aniline, itself an artificial 
base derived from coal tar. When aniline bas been employed 
to producé the red called rosaniline, a large proportion of it re- 
mains undecomposed under the form of a resinous substance, 
which it has been found very difficult to analyze. Frow this 
compound Mr, Nicholson has extracted crysanilive, a base of 
4 beautiful yellow colour, which M. Hoffmann describes as a 
fine yellow powder not unlike chromate of lead. _ It is scarcely 
toluble in water, but very much so in alcohol and ether. This 
compound is a well-defined organic base, which forms two series 


means of saving life in circumstances often considered hopeless, 
as illustrated by the following cases :— 

A case of poisoning—the patient having taken an ounce anda 
half of landanum and half a pint of gin—in which he sucvessfully 
emptied the stomach, on the 6th of December, 1817, by means 
ofa eg ap attached to an cesophageal tube—on the prin- 
ciple the stomach-pump—two years before the stomach- 
pump was invented. The case was published in the “Trans- 
actions of the Associated Apothecaries and Surgeon-Apothe- 
caries for England and Wales,” for 1823. 

But the operation which caused a great s :nsation at the time, 
and extended his reputation even to foreign countries, was a 
case of aneurism of the arteria innominata treated successfully 
by ligature of the common carotid artery on the distal side of 
the tumour, recorded in Tue Lancet of November, 1828, and 
in Wardrop’s work on “ Aneurism.” It may be interesting to 
the profession to know that the patient on whom this operation 


was err agp is still living at Belper, in the enjoyment of 
good th, after a lapse of thirty four years. 

About the year 1833 he extirpated a cancerous uterus, in the 
case of Mrs, H—, who survived the operation thirteen months. 
The uterus is at present if the museum of Queen's College, 
Birmingham. 

The unwearied attention and kindness which Mr. Evans exer- 
cised in the discharge of his professional duties, his readiness at 
all times to lend his aid, and the confidence he inspired in thoe 
who sought it, will be testified te by all who knew him, in every 
station of life. Of his general character it is more difficult to 





— of crystallizable salts, the characteristic of which are the F so Unobtrusive and retiring, and possessing an almost child - 
a nitrates, crystallizing in needles of a ruby tint. Thus aniline e simplicity, he was distinguished in an eminent degree by 
produces three bases—viz., crysaniline, rosaniline, and leuca- | that charity which ‘* thinketh no evil,” while at the same time 

heving niline, each differing from the other by two equivalents of | he was ever ac ive inengpretiog aed gree ten he rg 
nd thst hydrogen. _ Prince Demidoff sent the Academy a present of a | He is gone, fall of years, to his rest, having entered his eighty- 
copy of a pictorial archeological album of Tuscany by the il | third year ; but his memory will be long cherished, not only by 

of M. André Durand. M. Uzanam wrote to state, in allasion | his numerous family which he has left behind him, but by the 

eae to the communication sent last week by M. Persoz, jun., onthe | many friends far and near who have long appreci his 


tolution of silk, that the ammoniuret of copper also bas the | worth. 
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MEDICAL VACANCIES.AND APPOINTMENTS. 








MEDICAL VACANCIES. 


Clapham Genera) Dispensarvy—Resident Dispenser. 

Dental Hospital of London—Six Assistant Dental Surgeons, 

Grantham Union— Medical Officer tor the Ropsley District. 

Kent Coun'y Ophthalmic Hospital—Resident Medical ‘fiver. 

Kilmallock Union, Co. Limerick—Apothecary to the Kilfnane Dispensary. 

Mohill Unien, Co. Leitrim—Medical Officer, Rowan Dispe -sary District. 

er | Dispensary—Two Physicians, by resignation of Dr. Whitley and Dr. 
tone. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Atxexanptr Bortruwick, M.D., has been appointed Consulting Physician to 
the Crichton Royal Institute, Dumfries, vice Jas. Grieve, M.D., deceased. 

Groner Gaanvitie Borawertt, M.R.CS.E., has been elected Medical Officer 
and Public Vaccinator for the Rathmaullen Dispensary District of the 
Milford Union, Co. Donegal, vice Walter de Burgh, L.K.Q.C.P. Ireland, 


Huwry ———- 0s M.D., has been elected President of the Hereford Per- 
manent Li 

Joun Cavowet, M.R.CS.E., of the Mars, Assist.-Surg. R.N. Dec, 3st, 1953, 

been promoted to Surgeon. 

Atureep Crarxr, M.R.C.S.E., has been appointed Medical Attendant to the 
Gloucester Maniecioal Charities, vice W. M. Meyler, M.R.C.S.E, 

Tuomas Cooutan, M.D., of the Beugie, Assist.-Surg. B.N. Dee. Sth, 1853, has 
been pr to Su: 

Pures Cutten, M.R.CS.E., Assiat.-Surg, Indian Service, has been appointed 
Civil Surgeon of Damoh, vice M‘Dermott, resigned, 

James Davinson, M.D., Surgeon B.N. Sept. 12th, 1848, has been appointed 
to the Meeanee. 

Jouy Dicxsoy, M.D., has been appointed Physician to the Dumfries and Gal- 
loway Royal Infirmary, vice D-. J. Grieve, deceased. 

C. M. Durr, M.D., Surgeon Madras S>rvive. Acting Surgeon 3rd District, has 
been appointed Surgeon of that District, vice Maclean. 

Jouw Epmunps, M.R.C.5.E., has been appointed Surgeon to the Denbighshire 
Regiment of Yeomanry Cavalry. 

Hewry Hamiton, M.R.CS.E., has been elected Medical Mfficer and Public 
Vaccinator for Distriet No. 2 of the Bridge U nion, Kent, vice H. Ussher, 
M.B., appointed Resident Medical Officer to the Wandsworth Dispensary. 

Curistorazr Hxatu, F.B.C.S.E., Assistant-Surgeon to the Westminster Hos 

tal, has been appointed Lecturer on Anatomy in the Medical Sehool of 
Westminster Hospital. 

Cazstex Houtnovss, F.R.C.S.E., Surgeon to the Westminster Hos , has 
been appointed poreaee on Surgery in the Medical School of West- 
minster Hospital 

Jouy = M. mcs: R., of the Cumberlend, Assist..Sarg. RN. Dee. 5th, 
1853, has been promoted to Surgeon. 

Cuantes Honree, L.F.P.S. Glas., has been elected Metical Officer and Public 

Vaccinator for the Aberlemno District and the Forfar Workhouse, vice J. 


., deceased. 
Wits Serena, M.RCS.E. has been appointed Medical Officer and Public 
accivator for the East don District of the Croydon Union, Surrey, 
vice A. G. Roper, M.R.C.8. 


resigned. 
Witsoy Jounston, M.D., Assist.-Surg. Indian Army, has been ap- 
pointed Surgeon of Goojrat. 
W. ALEXANDER ous Last ta, MKC Senior Ist Cla Assit. Sarg. Indian Ser 


vice, has been promoted to Surgeon, vice Carnegie, deceased. 
C. Crake a _ R.CS. E. oes Inspector-General of Hospitals, Indian 
Service, from a Mysore Division (acting in Southern Division) has been 


ed to 
W, Macxenzts, Surgeon-Mo. Teiian Service, has been appointed to act as 
Deputy Inspector-Gene hey during the absence ir. Europe of 


mspector-Gen 
Maarm Tavzor O’Ketty, L.R.C.S.1., has been elected Medical Officer to the 
Leoat of the Celbridge Union, Co, Kildare, viee Robt. H. Mouritz, 

C. Patzrson, MD. oa Dees —~ = y Inspector of Hospitals, Indian Service, 
has been appointed De: puty Inspector-General of Hospitals, vice Graham, 


retire 

Jous Wa. Henry Wartiixe, M.R.C.S.E., has been elected Medical Officer 
for the Wavertree District of the West Derby Union, Lancashire, vice J. 
Kenyon, M.R.C.S.E., deceased. 

. Porwton Wraven, M. D., has been elected Medical Officer and Public 

Vaccinator for the Frodsham District of the Runcorn Union, Cheshire, in 
the place of J. Jones, M.R.CS.E., 

Groner Irvin em MLR. RCS.E., Surgeon R.N. May 5th, 1854, has been 
appointed to the Egmont. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTHS. 
On the 10th ult., at Montreal, Canada, the wife of F, W. Campbell, M.D., of a 


ey va 
baggy A Nov., at Trichinopoly, E.L, the wife of J. A. Cox, M.D., Assist.- 
22nd Regt. of Light Infantry, of a son. 

@n the 13th ult., at Cardiff, iff, the wife W. Taylor, M.D., of a son. 

Gnithe 30°b elt. at Mildmey-reed, Stoke Newington, the wife of E. H. Olive, 

bie i , at Mount-pleasant, Liverpool, the wife of J. Sinclair, M.D., 
the 2tet ult., at St. John’s, Melrose, the ‘vife of W. Nimmo Brown, M.D., 
of a daughter. ess 
the 21st Seer th aeeh eld, the wife of A. M.D., awA 

arshall, M.D 


Ly nig at Barve aven the wife of J. 
lie-avenue, Rathgar, Dublin, the wife ak Win, 











y, the wife of 8. E. Brande, M.R.C.S.E, —. 


On the 3ist ult., at F -place, the wife of T. B. Crosby, M.D., of 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 10th of Oct., at Richmond, Victoria, Jas. Thos. 
Georgiana Gordon, youngest daughter of the late 
Trinity, Midlothian. 
On the 6th of Nov., at St. {Kine Hog, aio 0 belevas, 
Burton, gest son o! i 
Hope, to Deen Frew dergast, eldest daughter of the late 
On the 6th of Nov., at Sr. way etn le Supe Some Oo 
Major Thos. Peebles, 11th Kegt., to BE. M, iL Culepeien as 
Chiappini, M.D. 
On the 20th of Nov., at Old Lakenham Church, Norwich, John Backenhan, 
L.B.C.P.Ed., to Mary, second daughter of E. Koach, Esq., of Norwich. 
On the gud ult, at Aseension, Win. Sylvester Reche, M.B., Sargeon BN, » 
Emily Minnie, daughter le G, Webb, BM.L.L 
On the 9th ult., at St. Nicholas, Witham, W. Gimson Gimson, M.B.CS.E., » 
Mary, fourth daughter of the Rev. J, B. Carwardine, M.A., Rector of & 
Lawrence, Essex. 
On the 14th ault,, _at Rellevue, Nova Scotia, Wm. Jarrett Lewis, M.R.CS2 
. to Emma Louisa, youngest daughter of the Hon, W,4 


On the 18th ult., at St. James's Chureh, Plymouth, Robt. Beith, M_D., Deputy 
Inspector-General of Hospitals and Fleets, to Jessie Douglas, oni 
daughter of Capt, A. Smith, R.N., of Oakendean, Melrose, 

On the 20th ult., = o> Canon, ‘Exeter, Wm. Shar eee Rea. of Stok 
Canon, to Sine onl place. 

On the 23rd ult., at J rgh, 

Marion, danghter of the late J. Millar, FR. 

On the 25th ult., at Brighton- place, Perteusie Aier ‘Milne, L.R.C.P.BA, & 
Jane Wilson Grosvenor, only daughtcr of the late Chorles 
of Arbroath. 

On the 25th ult., re ys on-the-Hill, Edward Spencer Langley, Esq. d 
Tranmere, to Saral h Louisa, only daughter of the late Richard Parkinsos, 
Surgeon, of Ratcliffe. 

On the 25th ult., at St. Mark’s Charch, Shelton, Mr. a ley, Staffondshin 
Ann, youngest daughter of G, Ridgway, Surgeon, of Lian 

On the 27th wit., at St. James's, Piceadilly, E. Bucknill, M.D. only surviving 
son of the late E. R. K. Bucknill, Esq., to Caroline Mary, only child of £ 
Smith, Esq., of Grove-place, Brompton-square, 

On the 3: rth ult., at Crickhowell, John Hotchkis, , of Lanwysk Villa, & 
Janet Caroline, daughter ot H. J. Lacas, M.D., Glanrafon. 

On the 39th ult., at Eglington-street, Glasgow, David Haig, L.F.P.S. Glas,,o 
Airth, to Catherine, only daughter of John Hendry, Esq, 

DEATHS. 


awe f July, at Bron Dirion Villa, Clyn: c N. 
R. Pughe. pan be lp en Téth, ‘at “Aberdovey "Merisetio 
aged ¥, Catherine Pughe; and on Nov. Soed.an Ines 


W. Pughe, M.R.CS.E. ; respectively the father, wife, Saal tone 

P John Surgeon, J.P., Aberdovey. 
On the 31st of Aug., at Shanghai, Louis Greene Lambert, M.D., aged 64. 
In pa E >. Hope, M.R.C.S.E., Assist-Surg. (Oct. 1st, 1880) 
On the 12th of Nov., at Calcutta, Mary, eg aged 56. 
On the lath of Nov._at Bron Offa Dduy Clawdd, Woeshao meh; Peer 
On the 21st of Nov., on Mini Island, from the wreck of the Colombo, on the 

homeward Shangha, J. H. Rattledge, Eusign 

— of 


On the t5ch ult, Wm. Philippe Bingley, Medical Pupil at University College, 
On the 19th ult, at Crail, Fiteshire, J. W. Maillardet, late Deputy Inspector 
On Sh stra, Naber Wf De, Stade of Meteo in 
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open Lompor. ru. Mr. 
> Superior: Chopart’s 

of the Ankle over any 
in all Cases admitting their Per- 


Hosrrrav.—Operations, 14 P. 
Hosrrrau. a 


Rovat Iwsrrrvrror. — 3 vu. Prof. Frankland, 
“On Air and Water.” (Juvenile Lectures.) 
Parmotoereat Socrery or Lowpor. — 8 P.x. 
for Election of Officers. 





Socrzrr or Lowpor, P. 
.—Address by the President, 
by Dr. Aveling, of 


























the remedy might be effectual, it might probably cause 
the loss of all his teeth, confine him for twelve weeks to his room, 
ways tend materially to injure bis hitherto : obust 


“ Duar Stz,—Your note I received, and as I have not 
your medicines our pebaeneds tnd casmeee ane 


ly. —Yours truly, 


remedy “of no extraordinary value.” The documents respecting this case 
are in our possession. They “point a moral,” if they do not “adorn a tale.” 





M.D., (Ediwburgh.)—1. In each branch of the service, whether cavalry, 
artillery, or corps of infantry, the assistant-surgeon subscribes the amount 
of mess subscription laid down in Her Majesty’s Regulations for the Army— 
namely, for an officer of his rank, twelve days’ pay a year, with an extra sub- 
scription for the band. There is no doubt that, with pradence and due eco- 
nomy, an assistant-surgeon can live on his pay, supposing his first outfit to be 
furnished to him.—2. No, except on the Staff, and in this case he receives 

money, in many cases sufficient for the purpose.—3. The pay in 
India is over double the amount he would receive on home service. 

Mr. FP. L. Harper, (Brixworth.)—Mr. John Sword, Clackmannan, Scotland, 
would give the desired information. 

4. B. C.—He would be admitted without a letter of recommendation. 

T. T.—Sach is the case in America, we are sorry to say. Even a medical con- 
pave cannot help expressing a sort of political bitterness against Eng- 


Lawcasuriee Stex Kitrcousss. 
To the Editor of Tux Lamont. 
which during the last few months has ren- 
and alike 


ut 


e 
3 


ie Ul 


HE 


4 Sceptic.—Y es, so it is said. Pericarditis is more common in Australia than 
in England, and also more fatal. Owe death in 360 occurs from it in Mel- 


Studene should consult Dr. Copland’s Dictionary with reference to the query 
he has 

4 Surgeon.— We are not aware of the exact mechanism of M. Maisonneuve’s 
“ diaclastic apparatus” for breaking up anechylosed joints without producing 
splintering or any injury to the soft parts. 

J. B.—1. Such a proceeding would be irregular, but not punishable by law.— 
2. He should apply to some respectabie instrament-maker. 

B.—We will obtain the information, and forward it to our correspondent, 


Angesst or Devevorwert iw tur Fares. 
To the Rditor of Tax Lancer, 
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c. Siendd ts impute to cffee on eghalon cn the ease fei Goteienent 
warded to us. Cases of the kind are not uncommon. The treatment must 
be left to the judgment of the practitioner in attendance. 


Tur Titus oF Doctor. 
To the Editor of Tux Lawonrt, 

Srr,—I contend that the dispute concerning medical titles has been brought 
about by the conduct of the Members of the College of Physicians themselves. 
They have always arrogated their superiority to the graduates of a University. 

One ——_ correspondents of last week writes in this same presumptuous 
style, 6 as a fact, that “men holding the University degree ot M.D. be- 

Members or Fellows of a College of Physicians becanse they consider it 
the } highest distinction.” I, however, would assign a different aud I think 
better reason—viz., because nearly every appointment in London is closed 
against non-members of the College of Physicians, from which absurd regula- 
tion it happens that the best man a University ever produced is disqualified, 

— the worst Member of a College of Phy ines is eliwible. 
correspondent of September 13:h, signing himself “ Inquirer,” finds fault 
with the ru'es of Bethlehem Hospital, vause Doctors of Medicine of the 
University and Members of of the London College of Physicians seem 
excluded from hysician to that inst tution, 1 must confess 
it does appear strange that such a rule should exist, not becanse, as “ pnaaeer” 
Sapien, on any of the best men in the profession are ineligible, but because 
they are likely to be as good as other graduates, but not any better. All these 
appointments should rest on the poh ve of the men, and not on the absurd 
— of where hom obtained their 
“ Physician,” states we are only doctors, not physicians. 
why ea cavil then about ou our paltry degree? In any case, however, as a negative 
is incapable of proof, the suggestion of your correspondent, “L. K.C.P.E,,” can- 
not be acted upon. 1 am, Sir, yours, &c., 
London, December, 1862. An Epinsvaca Gaapvate. 
To the Editor of Tas Laworr. 

Srr,—As the College of Physicians of London has denied my righ? to the 
title of Doctor, and has thereb: be the tone and spirit of its own diploma, 
I shall have much pleasure to hand you on demand my cheque for two guineas 
towards the proposed fuud for “ seeking in a court of law” that justice now 

Yours obediently, 
M.R.C.P. Lond, 





December, 1862. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 
Srre,—I shall have much asure in contributing my guinea towards a fund 
for the settlement of the “ 


8 controversy.” 
As, however, the prefix of “ Dr.,” like that of “ Mr.,” 
other titles of paenee be below that of “Sir,” is, in its right of use, dependent 
alone ancient usage,’ * | would propose that the matter be 
at once referred to ahs th Heralds College.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


James Gace Pausons, Reg. Phys. 
Old Market-street, Bristol, Dec. 1962. 


To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 
ee am happy to observe that the “physicians” have taken your most 
le advice, and have opened a fund to defra the expense of having the 
uestion of titles Po gl = Baga d Be » land. Tam wr ty ip dy. 4 
“L.B.C.P. Lond. and others, have departed 


and in common with all 


from 
ground as Ansan by ane “phy ysicians”—viz., that they were “ doctors” 


and it is ane |S ik, to find them coming round to more de- 
ground—namely, that they are “ doctors” by time-honoured usage and 
. This the wey to an b Let the 
with Dr. Borris that to call themselves “M.D.” is simply 
and untruthful, and that they have no legal right to the title of 
the MDs, I am sure, would in their turn frankly con- 
“Doctor” by courtesy to them. For example, J. ge L.R.C.P., should 
addressed b cor cocapuadak 7). Gof tee Cole wn, M.D. 
vere logic t, “J. G.,” of the College of Physicians in 
Ireland, is perfestly outrageous. To think “that because he possessed “ nearly 
the certificates necessary for the degree of M,D. at the University of T.C_D.,” 
should have acquired M.D. from the College of Physicians, a ~e ordinary 
flight of the imagination. His pk is equally rare: * *M.D, or 
E. F.’ would only possess a title, he could not legally sdentin physic, 
r even write a ase on is it possible that w- must assame this “ phy- 
sician” to be so t as not to know that the University degree of M.D. is 
never islet en as an Saety title, bat with all the rights and privileges thereunto 
In short, a M.D. is a physician-graJuate, and the other is a 
non-graduate, Your obedient servant, 


r, 1862. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 
S1e,—Regretting that so much of your valuxble journal should be oceupied 
with repeated articles upon this guestio cerata, permit me to suggest that the 
icians content themselves with the title of “ Medicine Doctus,” or skilled 
mn the art of medicine, and the complaining gentlemen retain their rightful de- 
signation of “ Doctores” ejusdem 
Cicero speaks of “literis doc tas.” Pliny speaks of “grammatice artis 
doctus.” Why then should not the physicians of the present day be satisfied 
with the title above given ? 
Trusting these remarks will render any more trespasses upon your valuable 
1 remain, Sir, yours, &e., 





Lamepa, M.D. 


MD. §r. ANDREWS, 
P.S.—If we “Doctores,” to use the words of Tacitus, are “prestantes 
sapientia,” by all means allow us the initials P.S., in order that ali men may 
know us by such P.S. (or presents). 


To the Editor of Tax Lancer. 


S1e2,—The foilowing opinion of Lord Chief Justice Mansfield upon the use of 
y= besa of Doctor might prove acceptable to many readers of Tas Lancarr at 
time :— 
Boge provincial physician, unless thus protected by being an Extra-Licen- 
tiate of the College of Physicians, or Medieal Graduate of an Fuglish Uni- 
, is placed under very humiliating circumstances. He is only a @ sctor 
by courtesy, and therefore ¢mnot claim rank, or defend himself in courts of 
law.” — Harrison’ 's Address, 62. 
according to the learned judge, doctor is synonymous with phvsician ; 
physicians (L.R.C.P.s) are something more than “doctors by courtesy,” and 
ean claim rank, and defend themselves in courts of law. In another place, 
Mansfield aiso ruled that a Scotch M.D. is not an exquire, 30 as to qualify his 
son to kill game in England, unless he be qualified to practise as a physician 
in England. 1 am, Sir, yours tru'y, 


December, 1962. J. G. P., Doctor. 





Pharmaceutist, (North.)—The proposed new substitute for quinine is 
obtained from the seeds of Apium graveolens, or the common parsley. |; 
allied to a fixed oil in character, and does not contain nitrogen. It is ¢ 
to be ‘given in five-minim doses, suspended in a syrap or 
vehicle. Drs. Joret and Homolle are doing all they can at the Society 
Pharmacy of Paris to advocate the new agent. 

Inquirer, (Newcastle-on-Tyne.)—A graduate in Medicine is one who has 
ceived a degree in Medicine at a University. There are honorary as welly 
ordinary graduates. 

Sigma.—He is eligible for the appointment. 

Chemicus.—We p it is not a cheap commercial article. Lithia is ny 
however, used only in pharmacy, but is said to be very successfully emp 
by some of our best photographers. 

J. W.—Such cases are very rare; but there is more than one on record, 

Mesare.Van Abbott and Co.—The samples forwarded shall be examined x 
reported upon. 





Yew (Taxvs Baccata). 
To the Editor of Tux Lancet. 
Srr,—Can any of your readers inform me whether any recent 
have been made, chemically or 
yew a 


human body as a narcotic and parturient. But our 
is vague and unsatisfactory. The sweet glutinous matter sw 
seeds renders its berries attractive to children; but the 





cember, 1836, Mr. West reported a case of 

—_ coenie in bp hours — 
ons, pur ps, dilated 

fusion of od ye: leaves, Dr. A. Taylor tells us, 

muidut yickd we a valashio tnenapentio agent. T chen 

might yield us a valuable t agent. 

practical information on the subject. I remain, Sir, yours truly, 
December, 1862. L 

C. A.—The question is not to be solved by mere assertions. The judges of te 
land are the only authorities who can give a decided answer. 

Hezhem.—It is unusual to publish such announcements, Surely Mr. Thoms 
Stainthorpe could not have been previously cognizart of the extraordinay 
paragraph which we suhjoin. It appears more probable that some inj: 
dicious friend has taken advantage of his having graduated at St. Andren 
to advertise him :— 

“ Mr. Thomas Stainthorpe, of Hexham, L.R.C. Phys, Ed.; M.RB.C.S, Eng; 
and L.A.S. London, after passing the exeminations holden on the 17th, 18th, 
and 23rd instant, by the Senatus Academi the Universi “. of St. 
received his diploma to practise as Doctor of Medicine. 

a very extensive practice in the town and district of ‘teahamn, and bears th 
character of being one of the cleverest, most painstaking, and active men- 
bers of the profe-sion. 


P.R.CS.— As a rule, we believe, the new offices do not object to a policyholée 
residing for a time in Algiers. 

E. ¥. P.—Not unless he be registered under the Medical Act. 

4 Young Surgeon.—l. There are advantages in both services,—2. To th 
Ambassador of either country. 

Communtcations, Larrzns, &c., have been received from—Dr. Fuller; Dt. 
Graily Hewitt; Mr. G. E. Jeaffieson; Mr. Ager, Aylsham; Mr. Rutherford, 
Leeds, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Gimblett, Sydney ; Mr. R. Pearson, Maidstone; 
Mr. Ashenden, Sittingbourne, (with enclosure ;) Mr. J. , ae. 
closure ;) Mr. Simpson, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Somerville, Edinburgh; Mr. 

8. Leyland, Hatfield, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Cox, Brighton, (with enclosun) 
Mr. Soelberg Wells; Mr. H. Mackley, Wilsden, (with enclosure ;) Mr, Bym; 
Mr. Redfern Davies; Mr. Bangay, Saxliugham, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Reid, 
Edinbargh; Dr. Sansom, St. Peters; Mr. J. Scott, Sandwich; Mr. Lawton, 
Egremont; Mr, H. W. Kiallmark, (with enclosure;) Dr. R. D. Thomson; 
Dr. Murchison; Messrs. S. and B. Laurence; Mr. Gorst, Prescott; Mr. D. 
Marreay ; Mr. Carnes, Coxhoe, (with euch ;) Dr. Blanshard, (with enelo- 
sure ;) Mr. Woolrych, Ticehurst; Mr. Bilney; Dr. Pidduck ; Mr. Tsaacsos, 
(with enclosure ;) Dr. Davey, Northwoods; Mr. J, J. Williams, Merthyr; 
Dr. Hope, Tenbary, (with enclosure;) Mr. B. Williams, Wrexham; Mr. 
Duguid, Buckie, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Hale, Flimby ; Mr. Weston, Welling- 
ton; Mr. Nowell, Hatifax, (with enclosure;) Mr. Wright, Tiverton; Mr. ?. 
Richardson, Leicester; Dr. Barry, Dublin, (with enclosure ;) Mr, C. Smith, 
Highworth, (with enclosure;) Mr. Burrows, Eckington ; Mr. Gray, (with e- 
closure ;) Dr. Maclean, Fort Pitt; Dr, Evans, Birmingham; Dr, Mulle, 
Sydney ; Mr. T, H. Smith; Dr. Mitchell, Aberdeen ; Dr. Tofts, Cambride:, 
(with enclosure ;) Mr. Harper, brixworth ; Dr. M‘Nab, Banessan ; Mr, W. J 
Smith; Dr. Brown; Mr. Arnison, Carlisle, (with enclosare;) Mr. W. Aber, 
Newcastle, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Freer, Stourbridge, (with enclosure;) M:. 
Dixon; Mr, Olive; Mr. Rugg; Mr. J. Stiell, New Scone, (with enclosure) 
Mr. Harrison, Mansfield, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Davies, Maryland ; Dr, Gray, 
Wishaw ; Mr. North, Dorking, (with enclosure ;) Mr. H. Bell, Cockermouth; 
Mr. Winter, Pietermaritzburg; Mr. Cookson, Preston, (with enclosure;) 
Mr. Davis, Stafford, (w.th enclosure ;) Mr. Ellis, Newcastle; Mr. 

H low, (with enclosure ;) Mr. Owen, Margate; Dr. Thomas, Windsor; 
Mr. J. D. Williams, Bala ; Dr. Cocks, Dundee, (with enclosure ;) Dr. Baxter, 
(with enclosure ;) Mr. J. Deans, (with enclosure ;) Dr, Parsons, Bristol ; Mr. 
Phillips, Sheffield; Mr. Copney ; Mr. Alexander; Mr. Churton, Leeds, (wit 
enclosure ;) Mr. Lewis, Edinburgh, (with enclosure ;) Mr. R. Griflin, Wer 
mouth; Dr, Steavenson, Burwash ; C. C.; K. 0.; A. B.; F.B.CS., Algiers; 
C. A.; J. M., (with enclosure ;) Mediens, (with enclosure ;) M.D, ; Sufferer; 
W.S.A.; J. B, Belfast ; Studens; Beta, (with enclosure;) Argus; &c. &. 
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